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In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle 
of the Original and Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears their Signature, thus— 


Lea torvais 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





|) WORMS IN CHILDREN, 
WORMS IN CHILDREN, 


Are easily, surely, and with perfect 

safety got rid of by using Keating's 

Worm Tablets. If suspected, do 

not wait, you can with easo cure the 

child; this remedy is sure to cure, 

and safe to use (has no effect except 
on Worms). 


Sol rr in Ti ns 6: V-52/6 Sold in sie — og Aga : or free by 


THOS. KEATING, Chemist, London. 


EPPS’S 


(GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING) 


COCOA 
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[CONTEMPLATION IS THE ONLY LASTING PLEASURE. 


THE DAWN OF ANOTHER DAY. 


** Out of eternity this new day is born So soon it for ever from all eyes is hid. 
Into eternity at night doth return, Here hath been dawning another blue day, 
Behold it aforetime no eyes ever did, Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away?” — Tennyson. 
O THE WISE. “Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou livest live well.*"—Mz/ton. 


O THE FOOLISH. A man without wisdom lives in a fool’s paradise. 


DVICE TO WOULD-BE SUICIDES—POLITICS, etc. Many hold their lives so 

cheap as to commit the terrible crime of suicide. Instead, however, of recklessly attaining 

that end by poison, the rope, pistol, or knife, etc., we recommend the following miodes—as being 

more natural, and quite as effectual : Wear thin shoes on damp nights, and keep every apart- 

ment air-tight. Keep the mind in a round of unnatural excitement, by politics (to enable you to 

produce election fever), trashy novels, and gambling speculations, either on cards, racing, or 

stock. Go to operas, minstrel concerts, theatres in all sorts of weather, and when steaming hot 

with perspiration, rush into the cold air witk}your coat or shawl hanging over your arm. In balls, 

dance till exhausted, and then go home in your pumps through the dampstreeis and air. Sleep on 

feather beds in the smallest and closest room in the house. Eat immoderately of hot and 

stimulating diet. Never drink anything weaker than strong tea, nor anything stronger than 

neat whisky or brandy. Teach your children early to drink strong coffee, chew or smoke 

SEE ~ tobacco. Marry in a hurry, and growl and repent for the rest of your life. Never masticate 

food, but bolt it like aserpent. Follow any exciting or unhealthy business, if money can be made at it, so that your friends may 

console themselves for your early death. Never go to bed before midnight, and then with a full stomach. Eat little niceties, such 
as pastries, unripe fruit, lunch, wine, &c., between meals. Be always in a passion, either of anger or love. 

WHEN AILING pay no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupation. Always avoid Eno’s Fruit Sar. 
Attempt no conformity to the laws of life, but germandise to your uttermost bent, and you will be surprised to learn of the 
body what ‘* A frail and fickle tenement it is, 

Which like the brittle glass that measures time, 
Is often broke ere half its sands are run.” 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? 
DON’T BE WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


ILE-LADEN BLOOD. Heattuy Birzt.—When the liver is not making healthy bile, or insufficient quantity, the blood 
becomes impure—the groundwork of disease—and produces constipation, dyspepsia, biliousness, headaches, etc. ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT is the best remedy. 
OW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. Experience shows that mild ales, port wine, 
dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandy, are all very apt to disagree, while light wines, and gin or whisky, 
largely diluted with soda-water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any 
constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places 
the invalid an the right track to health. 
NO’S FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY. ‘‘ There were a few attacks of mild dysentery, brought mainly on by ill-con- 
sidered devotion to brandy, or biliousness produced by the same cause. For the latter we used to swear by ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT, which is simply invaluable.”—Sce ‘‘ Coral Lands,” Vol. 1. 
CAUTION.—Szamine each bottle, and see that the capsule is marked ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Without it you 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 
Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E,, by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


DEWHURST'S | 
Vat 3 








—— For Hand or Machine Use. 
Sd SEWING foeee Cottons have 

COTTON i de Gee 
The “THREE SHELLS” BRAND OF QUALITY wher- 


TRADE MARK. is Strong, Even, Elastic, and Free from Knots, ever exhibited. 


LATEST AWARDS-GOLD MEDAL, AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1883, 
GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1883-4, 
GOLD MEDAL, ANTWERP EXHIBITION, 1885. 


John Dewhurst & Sons, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton, 


CAUTION. 
TO AVOID DECEPTION, buy 
y only at the Offices of the 
Company. 


MANAGEMENT FOR THE 
Unitep Kinepow, 

















PRICE 


39, FOSTER LANE, 
EWING ee 
£4 As and 403 Branches 
° : throughout 
10 °/. Discount for Cash. Great 


Britain, 


cine 2/6 weex\ [VIACHINES. 


With the Option of Purchase. 
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yi ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DO NOT LET. YOUR CHILD DIE! COUGHS, COLDS, BRONGBHITIS. 

ry 

= FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, = FENNINGS 
4 ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. > 
- ba | 
Hy ’ DREN’S POWDERS sLUNG HEALERS, 
= FENNINGS CHIL ) s THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
& For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions, . COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c, 
D» (Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe) wo Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. od., with 
2 Sold in stamped boxes at 18. 1%4d. and 28. gd. (great saving), with ‘1 directions. Sent post free for 15 stam . Direct 
< Suli Divections. - ALFRED FENNINGS, West a x 
a Sent post free for 15 stamps. Directto ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. e PR ae md mete wy ty (3 Phe stamps, post fr free), 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints cn Phang ty megeny ia sy = Susnimen, 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a yee copy. West Cowes, IW. 
FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings; West Cowes, I.W. 


CORPULENCY. | "aaa =5- 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, 
and rapidly cure obesity, without semi-starvation 
dietary, etc. 

European Mail, October 24th, says: “ Its effect is 
not merely to reduce the amount of fat, but by 








affecting the source of obesity to induce a radical 
ssa THE NEW FORM_OF TRUSS, 


Book, 100 pages, 8 stamps. INVENTED BY 


HODGE & CO., 
EE. CC. RUSSEHLL, 18, James Street, Oxford Street, W. 


“IS THE MOST PERFECT, EAS\, EFFECTIVE 
Woburn House, 27, Store St., Bedford Sq., RUSS WH HVER BXAMINED.,” say Bb 


LONDON, W.C. 


Fs Lancet” and “ Medical Press,” Oct. 
DESCRIPTION FREE. 








“FOR BLOOD 18 THE LIFE.” 
CLARKES | 
WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 










BAKING 





ls warranted to cleanse the blood from all impunties, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 


: xinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 


FOR 'ASTRY, PUDDING Ss ‘ TEA- CAKES Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. |B eke ree arene 





Proprietors, 
BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL CUSTARD POWDER : 
nakes delicious Custards and Blanc-manges i ost agreeable at 
wh Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits Vast mumeers'ace tuts EME LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
Family should be without it. Sold by all Chemists, Corn Dealers, and at DRUG COMPANY, LINOOLN. 


and Is, Tins. 





Stores in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. 








“The Blood Purifier.” 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND’S 


pang pe tecrnereaeae 


An old-established Family Remedy 
for Blood & Skin Diseases, Pimples, 
Blotches, Boils, &c, &c. Very suit- 
able for Ladies and Children. 
Highly recommended by the 
Medical Profession. 


G. C. Krernot, M.D., London, says: 
*T str ongly recommend it in cutaneous 
diseases and all impurities of the blood.” 








HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is uneqnalled in the 
Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD, A 

















POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering CAUTION.—Get the Red and Blue Wrapper, with the 
Doctor's head in the centre. No other genuine. 


from WEAKNESS and DESILITY, and is unrivalled in’ Directions for Use on every Bottle. In Bottles of all 
Complaints incidental to Females. ; 


| Chemists, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., and 11s, 























Chief Depit--DEAN, STEEL, & Co., 131, Fleet St. 
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SON LOW, MARSTON, & 6O0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
SA M p j j a s 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON JAPANESE PICTORIAL ART. NOW COMPLETE. 

The PICTORIAL ARTS OF JAPAN, [Illustrated with Eighty Plates, executed by Chromo- 
lithography, Photogravure, &c. With general and descriptive text by Winitam ANDERSON, F.R.C.S. Artists proof 
copies, Plates printed on finest Japanese paper, numbered and signed by the Author, £12 12s. ; ordinary copies, 
printed on finest plate paper, £8 8s, 

IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON JAPANESE ORNAMENTAL ART. NOW COMPLETE. 

The ORNAMENTAL ARTS OF JAPAN. Illustrated with One Hundred and One Plates— 
Seventy in Colours and Gold, and Thirty-one in Monochrome—with general and descriptive text. By GRrorGE 
Asupcwx Avupstsy. General Copies, printed on finest plate paper, only 640 copies ae s0ag for sale in England and 
the Colonies, £15 15s,; in 2 vols., handsomely bound in leather, specially designed by the Author, £22 5s. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE WOMEN,” &c. 

ALCOT (LOUISA M.).—JO’S BOYS and HOW THEY TURNED OUT.—A Sequel to 
« Little Men.” Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

An AUTUMN CRUISE in the ZGEAN ; or, Notes of a Voyage in a Sailing Yacht. By ONE OF 
THE Party. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Re-issue of the Edition de Luxe at a lower price. 

BLACKMORE’S LORNA DOONE: A Romance of Exmoor. It contains numerous full-page and 
other Illustrations by Mr. F, ArMstrome, Mr. W. Smatt, and Mr. Boor. In 1 vol., crown 4to, cloth extra, 528 
pages, gilt edges, 21s. 

BLACK (ROBERT) —-HORSE-RAOING IN FRANCE. A History. By Rosert Brack, M.A., 
formerly of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 

CALDECOTT (RANDOLPH), A PERSONAL MEMOIR of HIS EARLY ART CAREER. 
By Henry Buacxsury. With One Hundred and Seventy Illustrations, nearly One Hundred of which hitherte 
uupublished. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 14s, 

BOYESEN (Prof.).—The STORY of NORWAY. By Professor Hsatwar Boyesen. 12m, fully 
illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


LAMB (CHAS.).—ESSAYS of ELIA (Selections from), With over One Hundred Woodcut 


Illustrations by Caartes O. Murray. Crewn 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





| CUNDALL (J.) ANNALS of the LIFE and WORK of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 








Written by J. C., a descendant of one of “ his fellowes,” to whom he bequeathed “ xxvis. viijd. apeece, to buy them 
ringes.” Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
» A few copies on larger paper, with Photographs, 5s. 


OROKER (Mrs. B. M.).—A BIRD of PASSAGE. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, Authoress of “Proper 


Pride,” “‘ Pretty Mies Neville,” “‘ Some One Else.” $ vols., crown 8¥0, Sle. 6d. 


EDWARDS (Miss BETHAM-).—HALF WAY. An Anglo-French Romance. By Miss BETHAM- 


Eewaxros, Author of “ Kitty,” ‘‘ Dr. Jacob,” ‘“‘ The White House by the Sea,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
FITZGERALD (PERCY).—The BOOK FANCIER;; or, The Romance of Book Collecting. ¥cap. 8vo. 
FORTUNES MADE in BUSINESS. Votvme III. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

GENERATION (A) of JUDGES, By their Rerorter. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
HENTY (RICHMOND).-AUSTRALIANA ; or, My Early Life. By Ricamonp Henry, first 


White Native of the first Settlement of Victoria, Australia. Feap. 8vo. With Portraitand Map. Cloth extra, 5s. 
HATTON (J.).—The OLD HOUSE at SANDWICH. A Novel in2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
HULME (Professor F. E.).—MYTH-LAND. By F. Epwarp Hutme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Author of 


“Familiar Wild Flowers,” &c. &c. Small crown 8vo. 

HORE (Mrs.)—-To LAKE TANGANYIKA in a BATH-OHAIR. By Annte B. Hore. With 
Portraits, from Photographs, of ‘‘ Jack” and the Authoress, and Maps of the Route and Lake Tanganyika, by 
E. C, Hort, F.R.G.S. Crown 8yo. 

HOLDER (C. F.).—-The IVORY-KING; a Popular History of the Elephant and its Allies. By 
Cuas. F. Hotper. Large crown 8vo, with many Illustra‘ions. Cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

KERR (W. M.).—The Far Interior; A Narrative of Travel and Adventure, from the Cane of 
Good Hope, across the Zampesi, to the Lake Regions of Central Africa. By Waurer Montace Kere, C.E., F.R.G.8. 
Tn 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 

INGELOW (JEAN)—JOHN JEROME; His Thoughts and Ways. A Book without Beginning. 
By Jaan Incetow, Author of ‘Off the Skelligs,” ‘‘ Sarah de Berenger,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MAIN (Mrs.). (formerly Mrs. Fred Burnaby). HIGH LIFE and TOWERS of SILENCE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The High Alps in Winter ; or, Mountaineering in Search of Health.” Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 


| NOTT (Major).-WILD ANIMALS PHOTOGRAPHED and DESCRIBED, [llustrated with 


Phototvpe Reproductions of Photographs from Life. By J. Fortcnz Nort, Major Canadian Active Militia. Super 
royal 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 35s 


NAPOLEON and MARIE LOUISE. Memoirs of Napoleon and Marie Louise. By Madame 


Dvuranp, one of the First Ladies of the Empress Marie Louise. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


| PHELPS (SAMUEL).LIFE and LIFE-WORK of SAMUEL PHELPS, COMEDIAN. 


By W. May Paeurs and Jonny Forsas-Rosertsox. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 
Two New Stories by Junas Vaenn. 


| VERNE (JULES)._-A LOTTERY TIOKET. A Tale of Tollemarken. Fully Illustrated. Square 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


VERNE (JULES).—MATHIAS SANDORF. Illustrated. Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d. 


N dy. 
WELLS (J. W.).—THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH BRAZIL. By Jaues W. Watts, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.S. 2 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 33s. 
WILLS (C. J .)—PERSIA AS IT IS. Being Sketches of Modern Persian Life and Character. By 
r.U.d. ILLS, rown 53y0o. 
LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
___ CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, F.C. 
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LADIES!! SEND FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


ARLINGTOME.., [)RESS 
(SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS 


Estd. 1752.) ' MEDAL ‘MEDAL FA B a } C S 


are GUARANTEED the very best made, from the same Yarns as those supplied to H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales, and are manufactnred entirely by us, on our own premises, direct 
from the sheep’s back to that of the wearer—features, we believe, which no other adver- 
tisers can claim. 1000 people engaged in their production. Warranted to wear, and 


always look well. 

NEW AND SEASONABLE MAKES. 
Our CROSS-WARP SERGES, ar, to 3/- peryar4, are practically untearable either way 
of the Cloth. OurGOLD MEDAL Cashmeres, 1/9 to 4/- per yard; Merinos, 2/- to 3/6 per 
yard; Ottomans, 1/- to 3/- per yard ; Costume Cloths, 82: 4 to 4/9 per yard; Cords, 6d. to 














mene see * 4/6 per yard. Ail the above are plain and colonred, ‘Ocean, Canvas, and Basket Cloths, 
(Dress Fabrics direct _ plain and figured, at 104d. per yard. Nuns’ Veilings, plain and figured, 83d. to 104d. 
fr OUR OWN Mill per vard; Soleils, plain avd figured. 1/4 to 3/- per yard. All Parcels carriage paid. 
om ils). HENRY PEASE & 00.’ SUCOESSOLS Spinners & Manufacturers, The Mills. Darlington. 5 
LADIES!! SEND FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, WITH PRICES, POST-FREE. 


Our charming SUMMER ZEPHYRS and CREPKS, also our pure Indigo Serges, specially dyed to stand sun and 
seu-water, and admirably adapted for bathing costumes. 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, Post Free to any part of the World. 
Children’ mas 1 - per dozen. —-" 
CAMBRIC 22° 2202" Be pmene 
Gents’ a 3/0 Gents’ - 4/1 - 
ere 4 + ane PO C K E yr’ “The Cambries of Robinson and Cleaver 
pointments to H. M. the have a world-wide fame.”—Queen, 
Queen and H.1I.& R. H. the a 
CrownPrincess of Germany. ; 
iis HANDKERCHIEFS 
“LINEN,” BELFAST. 
ee 
CORNS! CORNS!! CORNS!!! 


Why suffer, when by sending Postal Order for 1s. 14d., you can have sent post free a 


POT OF BRIGGS & MORDEN'S “CORN CURE,” 


WHICH SOFTENS AND REMOVES THE MOST TROUBLESOME CORN. 
BRIGGS & MORDEN, Lower Tooting. Wholesale = BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


| AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY, 


AMATEURS SUPPLIED 
WITH ALL NECESSARY 


APPARATUS— 
7 DRY PLATES, 
re CHEMICALS, etc. 


Any Quantity Cut, at t Wholesale Price, 






















Lustructions Given, 


GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


LIQUID 
METAL 
POLISH. 


To be me everywhere. 


BEST BRIGHTENER KNOWN 
OF GOLD, SILVER, PLATE, 
Brass, Copper, Plate Glass, Gilt Mouldings, 
and Oil Paintings, 

AND ALL OLASSES OF METAL GOOD3, 


From the Most Costly and Fragile to those in the 
Commonest Use, 


PRODUCING THE MOST BEAUTIFUL POLISH 


Cheaply and with the Least possible Labour. 


TRY IT AND YOU WILL USE NO OTHER. 

















HipBatH 


COMBIN ED 
S. SHE MOST USEFUL! 
bp COMFORTABLE BATH. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: YET INTRODUCED 


BOEHLEN & COMPANY (LIMITED) LONDON. | CAN BE USED ee at Deane ee. 
Offices—7, POULTRY, LONDON, E.0, | PRUSS24INE 50s); BOIN? 5. s/; 28ING3 rhs 


20 and 21, MARYLEBONE LANE, LONDON, W. 
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THE 


CHANCERY 66 &62) LANE 
SAFE DEPOSIT 





—_— 


iy 
aronor 


VIEW OF SAFE DEPOSIT 


Ok conde 
coooooco 


NIGHT WATCH [p= 
on PATROL DUTY |L1 


FIRE-PROQF and BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES 
NCERY L ANNUAL RENT 
CHA? ANE 4! x Bi x 20 ..£ 
93: x 23: x 20 ... 
STRONG "ROOMS, 


FOR THE SECURE KEEPING OF VALUABLES 
AND STRONG ROOMS. 
GUARDED BY MILITARY PATROL. 
_OF SAFES. 
44x Ji x 2 .... 
SAFE DEPOSIT. ee 
9 x 11} > x 20 ... 
Note, — If more than one 
Safe is taken, a reduction will 
secono © have the use of Safes for short 
NIGHT WATCH periods at special rates, 
5 to 100 Guineas, 
Plate Chests, Jewel Cases, or 


IN THE 
LIGHTED THROUGHOUT WITH ELECTRICITY. 
14 x 11: x 20 .... 
be made. 
— ANNUAL RENT 
Parcels can be deposited. 





For 1 Month £0. 5 0 
» 2Months .. 07 6 
ne «“ . O08 
” ” soe 015 0 

110 


” ” 
Larger ones according to size. 





CASH BOXES, given in 
SAFE DEPOSIT OPEN. at night to be returned in 
the morning, £2 2s, per 
annum. 

e WILLS CAN BE DE- 
—— Te POSITED for £1 1s. for 


Life. 
A Prospectus and Admit Card to view sent post-free on application to the Manager, 





A 61 & 62, , CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Or Apartments Throughout on 


MOEDER'S HIRE. SYSTEM. 
‘feces | CASH PRICES 


— ico \ tH NO EXTRA CHARCE FOR TIME 
Most Liberal. Ve t XC GIVEN. 


NAMM circ | Zac 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. Z = Pull Particulars, Estimates, 


The Original, Best, 
























a a i 
/ ) Press Opinions, Private Testi- 


lee 
i= bal Hp monials, Post Free. 


F, MOEI D E. R, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20, af Morwell Street, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 
A Six-Roomed House Furnished Complete for 50. 
An EKight-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £100. 
A Twelve-Roomed House Furnished Complete for ©3800. 


YACHTING ADVENTURES. The South Coast, Ireland, Normandy, etc. 
NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL 


ALMANACK FOR 1887, 


CONDUCTED hy 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
IN BEAUTY’S CAUSE: or, The Quest of a Year. 




































The Admiral’s Home—Cornwall. 2 Tri ved em my ene 
| roche > eg i Tere the Sunbeams Fell. 


The Count’s Invitation. coasrine — 


The Soldier from India. 


Yachting on the South Coast—Plymouth, Ports- | [| ee Tower—Beauty’s Star As- 


mouth, The Solent, ete. Table of Events—Obituary—Review of the 


A Review at Southsea. 
Year— —— Exhibition, etc. 
At Newmarket. Calendar for 1 *. 


THE COUNT’S STORY. | THE “SOLDIER'S STORY. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers. 
Will shortly be Published, post free, 6s., 


aoe WORLD OF TaovGcH.. 


A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ** Geforve I Began to Speak’ (Ry « Baby). 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS’, AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
Contents of the World of Thought: 
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CHAPTER VIL. 

A FOE in chains is a living, not a slain 
foe.” These words which Joyce, with her 
}dangerous aptitude for swift, trenchant 
speech, had uttered so lightly, kept per- 
sistently repeating themselves in Mab’s ears. 
| They paraphrased themselves in her mind 
t somewhat as follows: “Here you are con- 
tent to have got your enemy into chains 
—chains, by ‘the way, whose links might 
snap at any moment—when you might 
wrestle it out with him, and put your 
foot upon his neck at once and for ever.” 

The words grew to be a sort of war-cry 
in her ears at last—a fanfaronade of 
trumpets calling her to her duty. Mab 
had ever been a slave to her sense of duty. 
Convince her that duty called upon her to 

give her life inch by inch, and she would 
take good care never to give two at a time. 
* So now when conscience took to playing the 
‘echo to Joyce’s haphazard words, she did 
‘not try to silence it with other voices 
‘having less of iron in them, but met it 
with the simply-put question : 

“How, where, when, shall I begin the 
tussle ?” 

A straightforward question enough one 
would think, and bound to have a point- 
\ blank answer given to it. Yet a circum- 
stance occurring at this time not only at 
once and for ever put it unanswered to 
silence, but forced upon her the unwel- 
come conviction that her sense of duty 
must have been warped, her conscience 
perverted, to have so much as whispered 
it into her ear. 

In this fashion. She had been, accord- 
ing to her custom, acting the perambu- 
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lating librarian among her poor people one 
afternoon ; she came in hot and tired with 
a big packet of books under her arm, ran 
straight up into the drawing-room, hoping 
to find there two refreshing stimulants— 
Joyce and a cup of tea—and discovered 
instead Captain Buckingham alone, seated 
in an armchair. 

‘Mrs. Shenstone has not yet come in— 
I am waiting to see her,” he explained, as 
he shook hands; ‘‘and Miss Joyce has, I 
was sorry to hear, gone upstairs to lie 
down, with a bad headache.” 

Mab wondered whether Joyce’s head- 
ache was born of Captain Buckingham’s 
afternoon call. Joyce had never, from the 
first day of their intimacy with the Buck- 
inghams, attempted to throw more than | 
the flimsiest veil of politeness over her | 
dislike for the brother and sister. 

Mab’s feelings were something less de- 
fined towards the pair. They were anti- |} 
pathetic to her senses rather than to her 
feelings. Sylvia’s semi-satirical smile, her 
low-toned sleepy drawl, the brother’s bold 
stare and loud domineering voice equally 
jarred upon her and, so to speak, set her 
teeth on edge; but, given certain con- 
ditions—close companionship, favours con- 
ferred—it might have been possible for 
her teeth to lose the sense of a rough 
acidity. 

“Let me relieve you of your books, } 
Miss Shenstone,” Buckingham went on, 
as he noted how heavily Mab was laden ; 
“ah, this is the good work your mother 
was telling me about. May I read the 
titles of your lending library? ‘ History 
of England,’ ‘The Jews in Spain,’ ‘ Lec- 
tures for the People, ‘Sanitation and 
Health.’ Why, these are not the books 
for the hard-working classes. You would 
give toil to the toilers, mental labour to 
those who know not mental ease. You 
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should deal out fiction to them, bright, 
sparkling, merry fiction, and deal it out 
right liberally too.” 

Of course he must lay down the law 
on every subject, small or great, that came 
within his cognizance. The words “don’t 
you think,” or “it seems to me,” would 
have come strangely from his lips. 

Mab rang the bell for the tea-tray. 

“T haven’t a single volume of fiction 
among my books,” she said, and the 
minute after regretted she had said so, 
Question and controversy must follow now. 
She was very tired with her tramp through 
the by-ways of Westminster. She wished 
the man would go, and let her enjoy her 
tea and talk upstairs with Joyce in 
peace. 

“ Not a volume of fiction!” he repeated; 
“are you afraid of fiction? Does it mean 
that poetry is a terra incognita to you, 
that Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, Swin- 
burne are names to you and nothing more ?” 

“I never read poetry.” 

Then she threw off her light summer 
mantle and busied herself over the tea- 
table ; fussed over the sugar, the tea, the 
urn, the cream, all the time feeling that 
Buckingham’s large dark eyes were fixed 
full upon her face with that bold question- 
ing, searching stare, which as a rule 
affronted her, but which now seemed rather 
to disconcert her. She made the servant 
stay in the room, handing the tea, the 
cake, the biscuits ; then, when there could 
be no further possible reason for the man to 
remain, walked to the window ; raised the 
blind ; wondered what had detained her 
motherso long; and made jerky little tirades 
against the uncomfortable weather, the 
scorching heat, the blinding dust. 

Captain Buckingham’s eyes followed her 
round the room. 

‘Miss Shenstone,” he said in the same 
loud dogmatic tone as before, “ you are 
resisting influence.” 

Mab gave a great start. These were the 
words she had felt through long years past 
would some day be spoken to her by some- 
one’s lips, and now they had been spoken 
by this man’s, 

She answered calmly enough, though 
with an effort : 

7 Ms If influence is bad, it is well to resist 
1u, 

“ But if good, what then? Do you know 
the first day 1 saw you I detected in you a 
something that cut you off from the rest 
of the world, though I could not tell what 
it was? I see it now; the ‘something’ is 





organic, therefore permanent and unalter- 
able. You are made of the stuff of which 
the seers of old time were made, the 
augurs, the prophets, the poets if you like, 
Pound yourself in a mortar, you won’t get 
rid of it. Go atom by atom to dust, it will 
cry aloud in the ashes.” 

Mab’s face went from white to red, from 
red to white. She clasped her hands 
tightly together, and turned facing him, 
staring blankly. 

He went on calmly, yet loudly as before: 

“In all my life I have only. met one 
person at all to compare with you. She 
was a young Vermont girl of French 
parentage, Marie St. Clair by name, a born 
seer, clairvoyante, and of the finest sus- 
ceptibilities. And her parents had set her 
to sell stockings and calico in a draper’s 
shop! Her sense of touch was so fine she 
could distinguish the quality and price of 
any article by the touch of her finger-tip. 
Ah,” here his voice dropped a note or two, 
“through want of knowledge one may burn 
oil in an Aladdin’s lamp !” 

“What became of her?” asked Mab 
under her breath, and drawing a step 
nearer. 

“T rescued her. I induced her to throw 
up the miserable drudgery in the draper’s 
shop, and put herself under tutelage at 
Boston. She developed rapidly enough ; 
had a brilliant career ; in fact, at one time, 
was more talked about than any other 
person in the States. The odd part with 
her was, that though she could do some 
remarkable things in a state of trance, her 
best moment was on the moment of awak- 
ing from deep sleep, before her senses were 
aroused. Then it was all in a flash that she 
saw the person, or had the thing revealed 
to her, on which her mind was set.” 

Mab gave a painful start. Her memory 
flew back to that bright spring morning, 
when to her fancy her dead father had stood 
before her. 

“You seem interested,” Buckingham 
went on. “I'll lend you her autobiography 
if you like. All the Boston people went 
mad over her. Three years of a most bril- 
liant career she had.” 

“And then?” asked Mab again under 
her breath, and drawing another step nearer 
to bim. 

“Oh, she died—at twenty-six years of 
age. Overdid it, lost control over herself, 
and died in an asylum.” 

“ Ab-h!” 

“But it doesn’t follow from that that 
other people are to go and do likewise. Sup- 
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posing that I, an English nobleman, de- 
frauded of my rights, were to claim and 
get back my birthright, and then run riot 
in my inheritance and die a pauper! Would 
you argue from that fact that therefore no 
one to the end of time is to venture to 
claim a lost birthright ?” 

Mab yet stood silent and with clasped 
hands before him, her thoughts all one 
surging, storm-tossed mass. 

It was a relief at this moment to hear a 
voice outside the door, which suggested 
common-place morning calls, evening recep- 
tions, tea-gowns, small talk, in a pre-eminent 
degree. 

It said, evidently addressing a servant: 
“T am tired to death, absolutely; with 
listening, nothing else. I haven’t opened 
my lips since I left the house two hours 
ago!” 

“Then the door opened, and Mrs. Shen- 
stone, in a costume that might have suited 
a modern youthful Lydia Languish, made 
her appearance. “I knew you were here, 
Captain Buckingham,” she said, smiling 
affably, ‘ before I was told. I heard your 
voice all the way upstairs. Now will you 
tell me why it is that you and your sister 
do not talk the least bit in the world like 
any other Americans I have ever heard ?” 

“It is because we are cosmopolitans, I 
suppose,” laughed Buckingham. ‘“ Never- 
theless, you mustn’t imagine that the Eng- 
lish accent is a monopoly for which you've 
taken out a patent. Some of us Yankees 
talk every whit as broad as your English- 
men!” 


CHAPTER VIIL 


JOYCE'S headache turned out a more 
serious affair than was expected. The next 
day found her in bed with a crimson face 
and ice-cold hands. The day after found 
the doctor in the house, with his watch in 
his hand and the terrible word “ typhoid ” 
on his lips. 

“Ts it catching, doctor?” moaned Mrs. 
Shenstone. “Shall weall take it one after 
the other? Oh dear, dear! Just as we 
were all going to start for Dieppe, like the 
rest of the world! This comes of Mab 
diving into all the’holes and corners of Lon- 
don. She has brought it into the house, 
somehow or other, depend upon it.” 

The doctor stared at her. “ Well, I’ve 
seen women blessed with next to no sense, 
but this one beats all!” he thought. Aloud 
he said: “In which case it is rather re- 
markable that Miss Mab was not the first 
to fall victim. You had better look for the 





cause within your own four walls, Madam, 
and see to your drains and water-pipes.” 

It may be conjectured that he had but the 
slenderest acquaintance with Mrs, Shen- 
stone. The old family doctor down in 
Gloucestershire would have nodded to her 
complacently, and said nothing. 

Three weeks, packed with anxiety, with 
alternating hopes and fears, followed. 

During those three weeks all the house- 
hold wheels ran down. 

Mrs. Shenstone was ordered out of the 
house by the doctor, and rooms found for her 
within easy distance. “ She'll just frighten 
herself into the fever and double your 
trouble,” he explained to Mab. And 
to himself he added: “And if it’s all 
the same to everyone else, I would rather 
not have such a patient as that on my 
hands.” 

“My poor darling Joyce,” Mrs, Shen- 
stone said, as she sobbed a good-bye on 
Mab’s shoulder, “such a mercy it isn’t 
small-pox ! such a mercy, too, that you are 
such a thoughtful, careful nurse, Mab. If 
you had been a beauty, instead of a dear, 
domestic treasure, you wouldn’t have done 
half so much good in the world. Good- 
bye, darling ; I wish I could be of use to 
you.” 

Mab, as might have been expected, at 
once took up her post in the sick-room as 
head-nurse. Helter-skelter out of her head 
went all thoughts save that of watching 
over her fever-stricken sister, morning, 
noon, and night, No one knew when she 
slept nor when she had her meals, Other 
nurses were there in attendance from the 
hospitals ; but no matter, Mab must super- 
intend them and the general routine of 
the sick-room, so that her darling Joyce 
should lack nothing. 

Up came Uncle Archie from the wilds 
of Gloucestershire, with fat, placid Aunt 
Bell in attendance. The old gentleman 
was still suffering sharp twinges of inter- 
mittent gout, and his views of the situation 
were coloured accordingly. 

He attacked the doctor first. 

“ Typhoid,” he said ; “ I don’t believe in 
such a thing. There was no typhoid when 
I wasa boy. We called a thing typhus— 
a disease everyone could understand, or 
we called a thing gastric fever, something 
quite different. Now, I don’t believe she 
has what you are pleased to call typhoid, 
and if you let her die through improper 
treatment you'll be guilty of manslaughter, 
sir, manslaughter.” 

The doctor was at first naturally enough 
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disposed to grow irate, and to stand 
upon his dignity under such treatment ; 
but when he heard the old gentleman go 
into the next room and rate Mab in pre- 
cisely the same fashion, he shrugged his 
shoulders, and came to the conclusion that 
all this only represented family idiosyn- 
crasies coming to the front again. 

“Look here, Mab,” said Uncle Archie, 
* you've undertaken the sick-nursing. Very 
well, you'll break down under it, anyone 
can see youll break down—your face is 
like a sheet, and you're shivering and 
shaking like an aspen; you'd better have 
in a sister to superintend the nurses from 
the hospital, and take turn and turn about 
with her. If you break down, Joyce will 
get neglected—it’'ll be a case of man- 
slaughter,” etc., etc. 

He stormed at Frank, too, in much the 
same fashion ; or rather, he began to do so, 
but Frank turned upon him in a way he was 
unprepared to meet. 

“Don’t, don’t, Mr. Shenstone,” he im- 
plored, ‘my nerves are all gone, I can’t 
stand it. If anything happens to her % 
but here he broke off brusquely, his own 
words seeming to choke him. 

Uncle Archie stared at him a moment, 
blinking his eyes very hard. Then he took 
to stamping up and down the room, mut- 
tering to himself and making his stick doa 
great deal of work. 

Aunt Bell came in and carried him off 
to a neighbouring hotel, where he was laid 
up in bed for a fortnight, with the worst 
attack of gout he had ever had. 

Frank almost lived in the house for that 
fortnight during which Joyce was at her 
worst. He and Mab seemed drawn more 
closely to each other in those days than 
ever they had been in their lives before. 
Mab was less of a living enigma to him, 
he a more defined and conceivable bit of 
humanity to her. Joyce’s extremity was, 
so to speak, the light which made them see 
each other’s faces, 

“Tf she lives, Mab, I shall say you have 
saved her,” Frank would say sometimes, as 
he crept away from the house at day-dawn 
with face gray and ashen as that of the 
misty morning itself. 

And Mab’s answer, given with a look 
clear and straightforward as Joyce’s own 
could be, “I would give my life for hers, 
if God would but take it.” 

Frank seemed all made of nerves just 
then. His work was almost an impossi- 
bility to him. His leader-writing was sus- 
pended. One moment he would be all 











irritable excitement, the next all depressed 
misery. He seemed somehow to have let 
himself slip through his own fingers, and to 
have lost all power of self-control. He de- 
spised himself heartily for his weakness, 
fancied he could read unmitigated scorn 
and ridicule in every face he looked into— 
in Captain Buckingham’s especially, when 
by chance they met on Mrs, Shenstone’s 
doorstep, or within the house making en- 
quiries for the invalid. 

These meetings were not frequent. It 
was a subject for congratulation that they 
were not. There was a smouldering fire 
of antagonism between these two men, 
which frequent intercourse must have 
stirred into flame. 

‘“‘ Why is he here at all? What concern 
is it of his whether Joyce is better or 
worse?” Frank once savagely asked of Mab. 

“He comes on my mother’s account. 
He takes her a report of Joyce three times 
a day,” was Mab’s reply. 

* Good Heavens!” cried Frank, “I for- 
got all about your mother! Now, Mab, I 
can undertake that mission and give this 
man to understand that his services are 
not required.” 

Mab, anxious to keep the peace, shook 
her head. ‘It wouldn’t do at all,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘ My mother has asked him to do 
it. Don’t you see she likes him? and x 

“ Doesn’t like me,” finished Frank. ‘I 
know it. I only hope——” 

But here he broke off. Naturally enough 
he felt shy of hoping to Mab that her 
mother “ wasn’t going to make a fool of 
herself over the man Buckingham.” 

The day of crisis came at length. They 
all knew what the doctor meant when, 
after staying in the sick-room about double 
the usual time, he came out saying : 

“Come, cheer up, my young friends, she 
has everything in her favour — youth, a 
strong constitution, good nursing. We 
must hope for the best.” 

And when he announced his intention of 
coming in again at midnight, and resum- 
ing his watch, they all knew that day- 
dawn most probably meant life or death 
for their darling. 

Joyce’s dressing-room, opening off her 
bed-room, had been improvised into a tem- 
porary sitting-room, and here Frank passed 
the whole of that lagging night of suspense, 
getting about every quarter of an hour a 
brief report from Mab, through the half- 
opened door, and feeling his heart go up 
and down with a bound every time he heard 
her touch upon the handle. 
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The feverish mutterings and tossings of 
the patient came to him through the thin 
partition, ‘The sounds of London night- 
life died down in the street, giving place 
to those of the young day. Frank felt his 
hopes sinking low, lower, like that flame of 
his night-lamp just burning itself out. A 
creat numbness and stillness seemed to fall 
upon him. He sank upon his knees beside 
the table, hiding his face in his cold, 
trembling hands. He felt as though he 
were wrestling with death for her. 

Five o'clock of that August morning 
found the cool daylight flowing into the 
little room through the half-turned Venetian 
blinds. Mab, opening softly the door of 
the inner room, let out a stream of lurid 
light which met and quenched it. Frank 
started and lifted up his wan face in- 
quiringly. 

She sleeps ; she has taken a turn. The 
doctor says all will be well now,” was all 
she found voice to say. And then their 
hands clasped, their tears flowed together, 
and their hearts sent up the thanksgiving 
their lips lacked power to utter. 

Someone came tapping at the door—a 
sleepy servant saying a person was below 
wishing to see Miss Mab. 

Mab, all tottering from excess of grateful 
joy, went downstairs to find Ned Donovan 
standing in the hall. 

He started back when he saw her. 

“They told me it was Miss Joyce who 
was ill, but surely——” he began hesi- 
tatingly. 

Mab could see in his startled gaze the 
reflection of her own ghastly, haggard face. 

“It was Miss Joyce,” she answered. “ It 
is, rather, for she is not yet out of danger. 
It is very good of you tocome. Oh, it is 
only anxiety that has made me look so 
wretched. I shall soon be all right again, 
now she has taken a turn.” 

Ned’s eyes seemed rivetted. 

* Miss Mab, you will be ill if you don’t 
take care. Is anyone looking after you? 
I only heard late last night of Miss Joyce’s 
illness. I could only get a train one station 
up the line. I’ve walked the rest of the 
way. No, thank you, Miss Mab; I’m not 
tired now I’ve seen you and know the 
worst of your trouble is over.” 

Mab made him come into the dining- 
room, and fetched him wine and biscuits 
from the sideboard, making him eat and 
drink, and asking him questions meantime 
of himself, of his work, and how he 
liked it. 

“T have only five minutes to give you,” 





she said. “IJ must get back quickly tothe 
sick-room. But you must tell me all you 
can about yourself. Now, why is it you so 
seldom write to me ?” 

If the light had uot been so gray and 
uncertain she might have seen his face 
flush a deep red. 

“Tye no time for writing, Miss Mab. 
It was best to leave it off,” he answered a 
little unsteadily. 

“No time? Not even to me?” ex- 
claimed Mab in a pained voice, ‘I asked 
you so many questions in my last letter. 
What you did with yourself on Sundays? 
Why you never came near the house—not 
even to see your sister ?” 

Ned’s face flushed deeper and deeper 
crimson, his hand holding his wine-glass 
trembled noticeably. 

Mab seeing his perturbation, not un- 
naturally misinterpreted it. 

“Ts anything wrong ?” she asked kindly, 
‘are not things going smoothly with 
you?” 

Ned jumped to his feet. 

“Wrong —anything wrong?” he re- 
peated, “‘ what is there right in the world ?” 
He checked himself suddenly. Possibly 
his thoughts would not translate into words 
choice enough for a young lady’s ear. 

Poor fellow! He was only three-and- 
twenty years of age; he was defiantly, yet 
despairingly in love with a woman as much 
beyond the reach of his human arms as the 
stars in heaven, and so it seemed to him 
that everything was wrong indeed. 

Mab looked at him in silent wonder for 
a moment. Then those dreadful Fenian 
societies suggested themselves to her 
mind. 

“What books are you reading, Ned ?” 
she asked. ‘I hope you are not taking in 
those insurrectionary papers—TI’ve for- 
gotten their names—you gave up two or 
three years ago to please me ?” 

Now in all these kindly speeches Mab 
was actuated by the simplest, the loftiest 
of desires to help a man whom she had 
always looked upon as one of the most 
hot-headed of a hot-headed race, and liable 
at any moment to catch the fever of the 
demagogues, and to catch it fatally too. 

Ned was born in England of an English 
mother ; he had had an English education 
in English schools, and brogue was a thing 
unknown to him ; but for all that, he was. 
as she had so often told him, “ more Irish 
than his Irish father.” Her attitude 
throughout their intercourse had been that 
of kindly unostentatious patronage, such 
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as any lady might extend to any working 
man. Yetas she stood there waiting for an 
answer to her question a something crept 
into his face—a sudden light into his deep 
blue eyes, a change of expression about 
the mouth—which startled her, and made 
her think of her sick-room duties, and 
that the sooner she got back to them the 
better. 

She made a step towards the door. 

“I must go—I am sure I must be wanted 
upstairs,” she began. Then she came back 
irresolutely. After all the interest she had 
taken in this man she did not feel inclined 
to let him go down the hill, when a word 
from her might perhaps save him. ‘ Ned,” 
she said, speaking up bravely, ‘I want 
you to make me a promise—a very solemn 
promise.” 

Ned hesitated. 

“Tf it’s about any of our national 
societies, Miss Mab, I would rather not 
make it,” he answered slowly. 

“T will have nothing to do with you to 
the end of time if you join any one of 
those societies,” she interrupted, dashing 
nervously into the very middle of her sub- 
ject. ‘They are secret, detestable, formed 
only for murder and assassination.” 

A noise of door opening at that moment 
made her turn her head. It was the 
sleepy servant who had announced Ned, 
showing in Captain Buckingham. There 
seemed an amused look in his eye, as he 
looked from Mab to Ned. Of course he 
must have heard her concluding words. 

“T have come for my morning’s report. 
I promised Mrs. Shenstone she should have 
it before six,” he said blandly enough. 

Mab gleefully gave him the glad news. 

Ned, with a respectful “Good morning, 
Miss Mab,” took up his hat and left the 
room. 

Mab went one step over the threshold, 
bent on making a final effort. ‘ You must 
think over what I have said. Pray, pray 
do not forget what I have asked of you,” 
she said gently. 

“ Miss Mab,” was Ned’s reply as respect- 
fully as before, “I am not likely to forget 
one single word you have ever spoken to 
me.” Then he went. 

Buckingham cross-questioned her as to 
who was Ned, what were his surroundings, 
what was his occupation ? “ Irish of course 
he is, although his brogue is fairly enough 
hidden. I could swear to the Irish blue 
eye among a thousand.” 

Mab, with her foot on the first step of 
the stairs, all anxiety to get back to the 





sick-room, answered him briefly as to the 
man’s parentage and present occupation. 

Had anyone watched Buckingham take 
his departure down the house steps that 
morning, they might have seen his lips 
forming to the words: ‘‘ Irish—no brogue 
—works at the Arsenal,” and his forehead 
knotting into a thoughtful frown. 

The cold daylight had quickened into 
rosy dawn as Mab passed the staircase 
windows. A figure glided along the land- 
ing from the small room a little hurriedly 
at her approach. It was Kathleen with a 
tray in her hand. It did not strike Mab 
as strange that the girl should be dressed, 
and smartly dressed as she had been on 
the previous night: just then no one’s 
toilette was much criticised. They washed 
and dressed when they could, andjwore even- 
ing dress in the morning or cotton gowns 
at night, just as it happened. What, how- 
ever, did strike her as strange was the 
brilliant flush and look of confusion on the 
girl’s face as she explained that she had 
been taking Mr, Ledyard some hot coffee. 
She had thought he must be tired with his 
night’s watching. 

“Tt was kind and thoughtful of you,” 
was Mab’s comment as she went hur- 
riedly into the room, trying to dismiss 
the matter from her mind as one of no 
moment. 

Later on events brought it back to 
her and gave it possibly a magnified im- 
portance. 





RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A MIDSHIPMAN’S MESS, 


IN FOUR PARTS, PART I. 


Irv must be twenty years ago. Dear me! 
when I come to count it up itis more than 
twenty years ago by a good bit since I 
joined my first sea-going ship at Sheerness. 
As I glance back at that opening period of 
my life, many things appear quite faint and 
dim in the distance, only the shadow in- 
stead of the substance of them left, while 
others are as clear and distinct as on the 
very day on which they occurred. I have 
said that I was going to join my first sea- 
going ship, and naturally I was a youngster, 
but equally naturally I did not consider 
myself to be so. I had served twelve 
months in a harbour ship, and this distinc- 
tion tilted my nose in the air and enabled 
me, as the Yankees say, “to put on frills.” 
I knew a thing or two. I spoke naturally 
of “my messmates.” I flavoured my speech 


'with naval phrases, which seemed to me 
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the simple consequence of such long and 
distinguished service. 

So, with all this accumulation of know- 
ledge, I went down to Sheerness to join 
H.M.S. “ Bruisewater.” My recollection 
of the time makes it an equal solution of 
glory and discomfort ; glory in arriving at 
an unknown port, to join an unknown 
ship, to be rowed off to her in a boat of 
unknown build, to plunge suddenly into a 
throng of faces all unknown, and yet to 
have a distinct right to be there and a 
thoroughly well-defined place to hold. Dis- 
comfort in exchanging the beauties of Ply- 
mouth and all its familiar sights and sounds 
for the hopeless dead-level of mud and 
marsh which constitutes Sheerness; in join- 
ing a ship in the first throes of commission- 
ing; in trying in vain to find a familiar face, 
a familiar sight, a familiar spot in which to 
take refuge for a moment from the din, 
and whirl, and confusion, of the new and 
strange life. The first week or so of my 
life on board seemed to me then, and still 
seems, a sort of dyspeptic dream. No con- 
stituted mess; no properly appointed sleep- 
ing place—for the hammocks were not 
served out for the first few days, and even 
when they were, my marine servant was 
obliged to sling mine anywhere he could ; 
no proper food, but only a sort of skirmish- 
ing apology for a meal, necessitating sundry 
dimers at the “ Fountain” to satisfy the 
cravings of young stomachs. 

On board the ship were caulkers, ship- 
wrights, dockyard officials, blue-jackets, ma- 
rines, stokers, shavings, wet paint, dirt, tar, 
rope-yarns, putty, spars, tanks, hawsers, 
casks, bales, biscuit-bags, all knocking about 
in apparently hopeless confusion, The decks 
above and below resounded incessantly 
with the noise of hammers; of cheeping- 
blocks; of men running and stamping ; of 
enormous weights bumping down so as to 
make the whole ship quiver ; of short, sharp 
orders given in a voice evidently long ac- 
customed to authoritative tones, and re- 
peated noisily by important warrant officers, 
boatswains, and others, The atmosphere 
was packed as full as it could hold 
with the mingled smell of new rope, of 
ship’s rum, and of tobacco in the leaf, save 
when, from the engine-room hatch there 
came up a reek of oil pure and simple, such 
as a man might live on for a year without 
other food, and which overlaid the other 
combination like rancid butter on sour 
bread, 

By-and-by our messmates began to join, 
and the mess, hitherto comparatively de- 








serted, became a centre of noise and liveli- 
ness, Our berth was on the lower deck.- 


It was lighted by three scuttles—bull’s-eyes 
of glass set in the solid thicknesses of the 
ship’s side—and no other light pierced its 
gloom. Perhaps it was as well that it was so, 
else the dirt and neglect which would have 
been revealed might have sickened us, It 
was lamentably small, even for the number 
it was intended to hold ; and we were to be 
packed with supernumeraries for the dis- 
tant Pacific, shedding a few on the south- 
east coast of America as we passed. The 
berth was very long and very narrow, and 
had a sliding door at each end, by which 
entrance was gained by ourselves and by 
the steward and his boy. There was no 
attempt at ornament on the walls or bulk- 
heads, and the whole area of the berth was 
taken up by the table, which, allowing just 
room enough for seats all round it, stretched 
from one end to the other. This table 
was, moreover, a gigantic chest, in the 
bowels of which, known generally as the 
“ jolly-boat,” were stowed wines, preserved 
meats, jams, sardines, and so oa. At the 
after end of the berth was a tiny continua- 
tion of it, separated from it by a bulk- 
head, or wooden partition, and called the 
steward’s berth, This communicated with 
the mess place by a small sliding panel in 
the centre. 

At first, with the exception of Peregrine, 
the Assistant-Paymaster, all the fellows 
who joined were youngsters, and we were 
all very friendly and noisy, each trying to 
outbrag the other, and all striving to ap- 
pear quite at ease and at home in a situa- 
tion which was obviously utterly new to 
everyone, Still, there were some far greener 
and more ignorant than others, and of 
these we naturally made game, and thereby 
exalted our own superiority. But presently 
a hush came over all this. Three sub- 
lieutenants joined, with a master’s assistant, 
and an old, old midshipman with whiskers, 
and of such standing that even the sub- 
lieutenants looked up to him and listened 
respectfully to his yarns, which smacked of 
Nelson and of Blake. They seemed to be 
of ships and men of so very, very long ago; 
while his masterly handling of the art of pro- 
fanity and the stream of blasphemy which 
issued continually from his lips struck awe 
and admiration into all, and made them own 
themselves in the presence of a master. In 
the face of this real talent we poor pre- 
tenders slunk away abashed and admired 
from a distance ; and when, with many a 
fine manly oath and blustering sea-far- 
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ing expression, these our senior officers 
threatened “to stick a fork in the beam,” 
at eight p.m., and drive us all on to the 
lower deck while they talked ‘ politics,” 
as they called it, we acquiesced humbly 
enough, as being powerless to object. Then 
they too would begin to brag, and swell, 
and talk of what they had seen and done, 
and the ships which they had served in, and 
the courts-martial they had but narrowly 
escaped ; and, as the conversation went 
round, the grog would do so too, and by- 
and-by the berth would followthe example, 
and some of our seniors would find it a 
matter of some difficulty to retire grace- 
fully to their hammocks. 

But old Peregrine, our Assistant-Pay- 
master, outdid them all; he had served 
longer, had been on more stations, in more 
ships, had been more under arrest, and 
could drink more rum (with very little 
water) than any of them, or indeed than 
all of them put together; and he looked 
down with contempt on their young ex- 
periences and their old yarns served up as 
new; and he would sit silently drinking 
his grog, listening to it all, and occasionally 
putting in a word calculated to throw them 
all aback, as it were, and make them try 
another tack. The best of fellows, old 
Peregrine—a gentleman by birth and 
breeding, a man of great intellect, of con- 
siderable humour, of boundless generosity, 
of tireless good-nature, a real good mess- 
mate and friend, but for one miserable 
vice—the vice of the British Navy. He 
was an incorrigible drunkard. I don’t 
know what it was that forced him into 
such a habit—who ever does know that 
of most drunkards ?—but I have often 
thought that, with his undoubted talent, 
he had recognised the fact that there 
was no possible chance of rising above 
the dead level of his lot in life, and 
that this was a bitter disappointment to 
him, for he had brothers who had greatly 
distinguished themselves. Peregrine it 
was who invented the original idea of a 
free cask of beer in the mess; he it was 
who ordered it on shore, who superintended 
the placing of it in the berth itself, who 
saw to the tapping of it, who drank the 
first and many another glass from it, and 
who, I believe, finally had to pay for it, as 
nobody would admit any responsibility in 
the matter except himself. 

I know it was a vast mistake ; and that 
many of us boys drank a great deal more 
of that beer than was good for us, for the 
simple reasons that we were all utterly 








thoughtless ; that, we were in considerable 
numbers ; and that there was nobody to 
exercise any kindly control over us. Often 
and often I have since thought that, if the 
tender and «anxious mothers of those boys 
could have seen them in the first blush of 
their new lives, they would never have had 
another hour’s peace until they had torn 
those boys from the pestilential place, and 
abandoned all thought of making them into 
sailors. Well, well! All that is changed 
now, I hear; and youngsters dine at 7.30, 
instead of noon, as we did; and are par- 
ticular about the light sherry they drink, 
and the cleanliness of the tablecloth and 
napkins ; while some even have decided 
opinions on the subject of mess waistcoats 
and such fripperies. 

But to my story—if story it can 
be called. {Our seniors, the ward-room 
officers, had joined now, and we were, of 
course, much interested in them. The 
Commander was an object of intense 
awe and interest; the Lieutenants were 
criticised very powerfully by our “subs,” 
who treated them with great respect on 
deck, but declared them to be the most in- 
capable body of men they had ever met, 
down below. The Marine Officers, Pay- 
master, Chaplain, and all came in for 
severe and trenchant criticism; and of 
course among the medicos there was a 
young Irishman. No ship in Her Majesty’s 
service could possibly put to sea without 
one Irish doctor on board, affording much 
relaxation and amusement to his mess- 
mates, especially during the first few years 
of his service. 

By degrees the ship began to assume 
the appearance which one expects a 
British man-of-war to wear. The casks 
and bales were down in the hold, or 
stowed in the various store-rooms; the 
spars were sent aloft, or lashed in their 
proper places on deck ; the hawsers were 
coiled down and sent below; the paint 
gradually dried ; the shavings were swept 
up; the dirt was removed; the decks 
were persistently holystoned, scrubbed, 
“squeegéed,” and swabbed, till every speck 
was removed from them, with about a 
quarter of an inch of solid wood as well; 
the guns were oiled and polished till they 
shone like a top-boot; the cabins of the 
officers down below began to glow re- 
splendent with the little gay curtains and 
strips of gold moulding. The wardroom 
dinners took, to our hungry eyes, as we 
peeped down the skylight on the main- 
deck, the semblance of splendid banquets, 
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amidst the glitter of glass and plate and 
the dazzling snowiness of white linen. 
Alas! the only thing that did not change 
was our mess, which was still dark and dis- 
mal, as on the first day of the commission ; 
still dirty and neglected, if only the licht 
would have let us see it ; still bare, as to its 
walls, and curtainless, as to its doors. We 
got some cushions to sit upon, that was all 
I can recollect in the way of improvement. 

All these signs of smartness and good 
trim betokened that the ship would soon 
be ready for sea. Our trial trips came off, 
were pronounced satisfactory—what trial- 
trip of one of Her Majesty’s ships is not 
pronounced to be satisfactory, unless the 
screw shaft actually refuses to turn round ? 
The Admiral came and inspected us, and 
we were reported ready to sail, at a given 
date, for the far Pacific. Then came 
a lovely, bright spring morning when 
we actually did get up our anchor, as 
we lay at the Nore, and bear away for 
Plymouth, picking up our Captain on the 
way. very grim and powerful-looking 
little man he was, and we felt very much 
in awe of him as, for the first time, 
we watched him pacing up and down the 
bridge in conversation with the Commander. 

That short run to Plymouth established 
the fact that our ship could sail, for we 
logged eleven knots during a good part of 
the distance ; and though some of us were 
not nearly so well as we could have wished, 
and turned into our hammocks as soon as 
ever they were “piped down,” yet we at 
once started that feeling of pride in our 
own ship which is so universally seen in 
the service, and which certainly aids in 
keeping up its efficiency. Many a proof 
did the good old craft afterwards give us of 
her speed under sail ; and had she been in 
the hands of a captain who was fond of 
“carrying on,” I believe her record might 
have been something extraordinary; but 
we were in careful hands, and she was 
never really pressed. 

Then came two or three hurried days at 
Plymouth, occupied in duty of all sorts, and 
in scurrying through the place to take a 
long leave of old friends ; and then at last 
one afternoon we were steaming out of 
Plymouth Sound, conscious that for three 
years at least we should see no more the 
faces of those who were dearest to us. But 
we were youngsters ; sorrow sat lightly on 
our hearts; all our world was in the future. 
It is the man of middle age—leaving behind 
him wife and child, all the holiest ties of 
life—who suffers most at such a time. 








Ere the coast-line had disappeared in the 
gloom of that spring evening we had re- 
covered our spirits ; we had cast retrospec- 
tion overboard, we had strained our eyes 
ahead to see what the great world had in 
store for us. One word about the ship: 
she was a splendid frigate of those days— 
nearly three thousand tons—with moderate 
engine-power, capable of driving her some 
eight knots in calm water; but she was 
essentially a sailer, and, as I have already 
said, she sailed splendidly. She carried 
about forty guns, mostly thirty-two poun- 
ders, and one one-hundred-and-ten-pounder 
forward, which we youngsters then con- 
sidered the most ponderous and perfect 
weapon ever invented ; but which we have 
since learned to regard with much less 
enthusiastic feelings, both as to its power 
and especially as to its value in action. It 
usually split its vent-piece at the third 
round, and remained sulky and silent for 
many hours afterwards, while its attendants 
in vain attempted to remove the injured 
fitting. We were five hundred and twenty- 
five officers and men all told, or rather we 
ought to have been, for we were several 
hands short. 

Now that we were at sea with no dis- 
tractions, we settled down into our places 
in the berth with little trouble ; but we 
were anything but a happy mess. We 
had too many members in the first place. 
Our senior, Peregrine, was the best of 
fellows when sober, and should have given 
a tone to the mess, but he was not often 
sober. Our three subs were very young 
in their new rank; we had a few mid- 
shipmen who had been to sea before, but 
they, having been youngsters and felt the 
misery of it in their last ship, were de- 
termined to be oldsters, and let us know it 
in this. 

Never will the recollection of those first 
days at sea in that mess be erased from 
my mind. The atmosphere reeked with 
bad language ; the youngsters were either 
outrageously bullied or were taken up by 
oldsters, who constituted themselves their 
“sea-dads,” and were by them instructed 
in the arts of ornamental blasphemy and 
rum-drinking with an assiduity worthy of 
a better cause. At night the whole mess 
—as many as could wedge into the berth— 
sat round the table by the dim light of a 
couple of lanterns, and, while supplied by 
the steward with the necessary liquor, 
made the whole ship ring with the most 
disreputable songs that the lowest type of 
East End music hall could supply, the 
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chorus of which was sung by all, oldsters 
and youngsters alike, with infinite gusto, 
the piping treble of the children fresh from 
the “Britannia” rising shrill and loud 
above the discordant roar of their older 
and more intoxicated messmates. Every 
night these saturnalia went on; the same 
lot congregated round the table, the same 
songsters sang the same miserable ditties, 
which were listened to with the same 
interest, joined in with the same spirit, and 
applauded with the same enthusiasm ; and it 
was a merciful release when the master-at- 
arms came round and announced, “ Nine 
o'clock, gentlemen ; lights out, please.” 

But it was, perhaps, at meal times that 
the mess may be considered to have risen 
to its greatest height of artistic disorder. 
Let us take dinner at noon as a specimen. 
I have said there were two doors, both on 
the same side of the berth, but at oppo- 
site ends of that side, which slid to and 
fro instead of moving on ahinge, Just 
before dinner time the berth would be 
crammed to its utmost capacity, every one 
eager for his dinner, and drumming the 
table with his knife handle in impatient 
anticipation of it. The cloth, such as it 
was, was already laid, and the plates 
placed round the table, almost touching 
each other by reason of their numbers, 
All eyes would be turned towards the 
door. Presently a sound outside would 
announce the arrival of the food ; the doors 
would be drawn back, and the steward 
would appear at one with, say a smoking 
dish of hot “salt horse,” while the boy 
would enter at the other with an enormous 
bowl of potatoes, if we were lucky enough 
to have any. They entered, but they 
seldom, if ever, reached the table. No 
sooner had the steward got inside the 
doorway than the strongest of the oldsters 
seized the dish from his hands, slapped it 
down in front of his own plate, and 
savagely hacked off from it as much as he 
thought he could devour. 

“Here, you fellows !” he would sing out ; 
and in an instant half-a-dozen hands had 
seized the dish, and were tugging at it in 
all directions in their eagerness for the 
next help, when some more enterprising 
and experienced member would suddenly 
snatch up a fork, plunge it up to the hilt 
in the steaming mass, and bear it off to his 
own plate, while the others still wrangled 
and fought over the dish on which it had 
reposed, hardly conscious that their prey 
had escaped them. 

The same scuffle had in the meanwhile 





been taking place at the other end over 
the bowl of potatoes. The bowl was 
snatched from the boy’s hand by the most 
active member near enough to the door; 
its ownership was disputed, hands were 
thrust in, and potatoes—“spuds” as we 
used to call them—were carried off in this 
manner ; and finally the bowl was capsized 
on to the table, and the rest of its contents 
were rolled all over the place, while the 
surrounding mob, each armed with a fork, 
fought for each individual spud, swearing, 
laughing, threatening, and jobbing at the 
potatoes, regardless of the hands of those 
who snatched at them ; scrambling over the 
table in their eagerness ; smashing plates 
and dishes; and even doing more serious 
damage, for on one occasion the table itself 
gave way under the strain. 

Such was “ dinner,” as I learned to know 
it in a midshipman’s mess—the most hor- 
rible and rowdy spectacle that one could 
imagine, associated in my mind with every 
feeling of misery and discomfort. I tried 
it for a bit, but it was of no use. I was a 
youngster. I was not then one of the 
strong ones. I frequently got no dinner 
at all, and so at last I hit upon the plan of 
offering to exchange my tot of grog— 
which I loathed—for my marine servant's 
allowance of pea-soup, and this, with a 
couple of ship’s biscuits, was all the 
dinner I used to have until we arrived on 
our station, got rid of our supernumeraries, 
and established, as we did at length, a 
more decent order of things. 

It is needless to say that in such a mess 
there was plenty of ill-feeling—the oldsters 
against the youngsters, with a middle party 
of those who were neither oldsters nor 
youngsters, but who alternately sided with 
either—the “ executives” against the “dry 
idlers,” or those whose duties did not take 
them on deck—growls, bullying, reports, 
mock court-martials, ending in “ four 
dozen over the mess table with a sword 
scabbard.” These were matters of fre- 
quent occurrence, and to me it seemed 
as if one could not be worse off in Pan- 
demonium itself. But it is but justice to 
say that at this time we were a more than 
usually unfavourable specimen of a junior 
officers’ mess. 

We conducted our relaxation in the 
same frantic manner that we exhibited in 
our other occupations. We “slung the 
monkey ” on deck, and let into the poor 
victim when slung with a malicious viru- 
lence which would have made an outsider 
believe him to be our deadly foe instead 
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of achance messmate. For the benefit of 
those who know not the customs of the 
sea, I must explain that “slinging the 
monkey” is a kind of nautical “ baste 
the bear,” the difference being that the 
“monkey” is slung to some spar over- 
head by a sling which passes under his 
arms, so that his toes just touch the deck 
—by this means he can swing himself 
violently into the air in any direction and 
attack with his rope’s end or knotted 
handkerchief any one of the crowd of 
players who stand around him, eager to 
assault him in the same manner, and who, 
on being struck, is obliged to take his place. 

We fenced on deck in the evening with 
single-sticks and no masks, and smote each 
other hip and thigh as hard as we could 
let drive; we boxed in the same terrific 
manner ; and when we got on shore we 
devoted ourselves to the pursuit of plea- 
sure with such headlong eagerness that we 
were utterly unfit for duty for twenty-four 
hours afterwards. Well I recollect how 
we touched our first land at Madeira— 
how I, in conjunction with many others, 
landed immediately after breakfast ; how 
we hired horses and rode up to the Grand 
Corral ; how we rode down. again, mostly 
at a hand gallop, along places where I 
should now crawl on hands and knees; how 
we abandoned the horses only to instantly 
hire a boat for the purpose of bathing ; 
how on the termination of our bathe we 
at once went ashore and hired more horses 
and again rode off no one knew whither, 
certainly not ourselves; and how, at sixp.m., 
having eaten nothing since our breakfast 
on board, we had a high tea at Miles’s 
Hotel, and then actually knocked about the 
town, which was in festal garb, until long 
past midnight, and finally went off to the 
ship utterly and hopelessly knocked up in a 
blaze of indescribable phosphorescence. 

Such was our method of recreation—all 
done at high pressure, with no suspicion 
in our minds that it was possible to have 
too much of any good thing. Practical jokes 
naturally appeared to us to be the most 
humorous and harmless methods of ex- 
tracting enjoyment, as long as we ourselves 
were not the objects of them. And of this 
form of amusement some specimens shall 
be given in my next chapter. 

OLD WEST-COUNTRY PROVERBS. 

“In winter's tedious nights sit by the 
fire with good old folks and let them tell 
thee tales,” is pleasant advice, as full of 





charm now as when Mr. William Shake- 
speare set it down in print, in his play 
of ‘‘ Richard the Second.” 

But it is not permitted to everyone to 
get into some comfortable old farm-house, 
where homely fare is proffered with homely 
speech and quaint sayings, that in few sen- 
tences prove that “Saxon and Norman and 
Dane are we.” 

When the chairs are drawn up round 
the blazing wood fire, and when fresh fuel 
is added, that sends the chairs shrink- 
ing back from its blaze, and when light 
wreaths of smoke go curling up to the old 
blackened carved oak ceiling, then many a 
saying and many a story comes forth that 
has done its work in the district since 
Saxon and Dane veritably ruled there. 

In the West-country of Somerset and 
Gloucester here and there such a house may 
still be found, where good Saxon speech is 
yet. unconquered, and where many a quaint 
saying is used that carries one far back 
into history. 

But it is very difficult to collect these 
sayings and phrases. They are only used to 
intimate friends, and were they used to 
the passing stranger he would hardly 
understand them. Perhaps one of the 
most quaint lists ever published has lately 
appeared in a purely West-country book, 
issued under the auspices of the Bristol 
Archeological Society.* Sir John Maclean, 
in his editing of the three quartos, has 
done well to preserve this famous list of 
“ Gloucestershire proverbs and phrases.” 

John Smythe the chronicler says: “In 
this hundred of Berkeley are frequently 
vsed certaine words, proverbs, and phrases 
of speach, which wee hundreders conceive 
(as wee doe of certaine market moneyes,) 
to bee not only native but confined to the 
soile bounds and territory thereof ; which, 
if found in the mouthes of any forraigners, 
wee deem them as leapt over our wall, or 
as strayed from their proper pasture and 
dwellinge place. And doubtles, in the 
handsome mouthinge of them, the dialect 
seemes borne of our owne bodies and 
natural vnto vs from the breasts of our 
owne nurses; with some fewe of which 
dishes I will heare feast my readers and 
sport wy selfe.” 

The use of the “y” between words ending 
and beginning with a consonant he gloats 
over, to prove they “ bee true patryots and 


* The Berkeley Manuscripts: A Description of 
the Hundred of Berkeley in the County of Glou- 
cester and its Inhabitants, By John Smythe, of 
Nibley. 
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true preservers of the honoured memory 
of our old forefathers, Gower, Chaucer, 
Lidgate, etc.,” and this usage of the con- 
necting “y” is still in common use in the 
district, as, Sit-y-doun, Will-y-goe, Don’t- 
y-say-so. The first phrase given to illus- 
trate the pride of the inhabitants in their 
native place is pure German, as a hun- 
dreder being asked where he was born 
would reply, “‘ Each was geboren at Berke- 
leyhurns.” The first three words are in 
modern German, Ich war geboren; and the 
word “Ich” for “I,” pronounced Ik, is in 
daily use still in parts of Gloucestershire. 

“ Wee hundreders have a powerfull pre- 
rogative of transplantacion over the alpha- 
bet,” cries out John Smythe, “for do not 
we use ‘f’ for ‘v,’ and ‘v’ for ‘f,’ and ‘g’ 
for ‘c,’ and ‘ous’ for ‘us,’ as ‘fousty’ for 
‘fusty’?” A prerogative still retained in 
full usage, as also the puzzling use of 
“thick ” and “thuck” for “this” and “that.” 

“Putton on thick way,” quotes our 
writer of three centuries back ; but a phrase 
heard but the other day, used by a washer- 
woman who had had the wrong basket of 
clothes handed down to her from her cart, 
well illustrates the usage of these words, 
and is a good phrase to puzzle the learned 
foreigner who may boast that he under- 
stands English dialect, ‘‘Te’unt thick un, 
tis thuck un.” (It isn’t this one, it’s that 
one), 

But it is more in the proverbs than 
in the phrases that the non-philological 
reader will find his feast of quaint humour 
and sound sense, although about four pages 
are devoted to the phrases only. 

The saying, ‘‘Hee thinkes himselfe as 
great as my Lord Berkeley,” is by no 
means a dead proverb, even in these 
crowded days of steam and travel in the 
villages in Gloucestershire. 

Some of the proverbs given are too out- 
spoken, and too plainly call a spade a spade 
for our own days; although could John 
Smythe read some of our present-day 
literature with its borrowed French innu- 
endo, he might say in that matter “wee 
mend like sowre ale in sommer,” or that we 
go from bad to worse. 

‘Day may be discerned at a little hole,” 
is a shrewd saying, and the fact of “the 
gray mare is the better horse” appearing 
in these proverbs disposes of the absurd 
notion that this saying came in with the 
grey horse of Hanover—with the white 
horse of the Saxons might be nearer the 
mark, 

The saying, “ Hee hath offered his candle 





to the divill,” is given here as coming from 
the fact that a certain “old ffillimore of 
Cam, goinge in anno 1584, to psent Sir 
Tho: Throgm: of Tortworth with a suger 
lofe, met by the way with his neighbor 
S. M: who demanded whither and upon 
what busines hee was goinge, answered, 
‘To offer my candle to the Divill:’ which 
cominge to the eares of Sir Tho: at the 
next muster hee sent two of fiillimores 
sonnes soldiers into the Low Countries, 
where the one was slayne, and the other 
at a deere rate redeemed his returne.” 

Many a badly-mated man, who has found 
marriage to be but a sorry exchange for his 
early days of freedom, might exclaim, as 
did these hundreders, “If once again I 
were Jacke Tomson I would never after 
be good man Tomson while I lived.” 

They laughed at the foolish and un- 
thrifty man with “hee hath sold a beane 
and bought a peaze,” or “hee hath sold 
Bristoll and bought Bedminster,” an allu- 
sion of forcible weight, when the little 
separate town of Bedminster (now a part 
of Bristol) was compared against the 
wealthy city. 

Then as now the newsmongers turned 
their imagination to account in developing 
tiny events into facts of great portent, and 
so arose the saying that such a story was 
“ Simondsall news.” This being a purely 
local saying requires some elucidation, and 
the words given in explanation bring a full 
picture of life in the sixteenth century 
before one. ‘The clothiers, horse-carriers, 
and wainmen, says the writer, “of our 
hundred who weekly frequent London, 
knowinge by ancient custome that the first 
question (after welcome home from London) 
is, ‘What newes at London?’ doe vsually 
gull vs with feigned inventions, devised by 
them upon those downes ; which wee either 
then suspecting vpon the report, or after 
findinge false, wee cry out, ‘ Simondsall 
newes, A general! speach betweene each 
cobler’s teeth.” 

The returning wains and packhorses and 
the “ welcome home,” the inventions of the 
“newes” upon the ‘ downes,” and the re- 
tailing it in the town of Berkeley, in the 
broad street that is but little altered, ex- 
cept that the pointed gables have nearly all 
given place to square houses ; all is brought 
vividly before one in this explanation of 
this doubting saying, and the title of “ Si- 
mondsall newes” would perhaps be useful 
for the Society papers of to-day. ‘Hee 
is as milde as an hornet,” was a saying as 
common in the chronicler’s wife’s mouth 
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a “true hundreder” as “chidinge with 
her maides;” letting a little glimpse be 
taken into the goodwife’s character. 

‘Poorly sitt ritchly warme,” is a curious 
but pithy saying, and 

In little medlinge is much ease, 

Of much medlinge comes no sound sleepinge, 
may well be remembered by lovers of a 
calm and quiet life, 

The use of the word “smicker” for 
pretty, reminds one of the Danish “Smukke 
pige” for pretty girl. ‘Smoke will to the 
smicker,” says the proverb, meaning, if 
many gossips sit against a smoky chimney, 
the smoke will bend to the fairest. 

Bee the counsell better, bee it worse, 

Follow him, that bears the purse, 
smacks strongly of ‘‘Put money in thy 
purse,” 

There is a fund of worldly wisdom and 
shrewd teaching throughout these proverbs. 
As in “The owner’s foot doth fatt the soile,” 
which is explained by a second saying of 
‘The master’s eye doth feed the horse,” 

Right well knew John Smythe the 
tricks of hostlers, and that the impression 
of the master’s foot made richer the land 
by the more careful labour that prevailed 
under his eye. His choice of these one 
hundred proverbs proves him to have been 
a painstaking, careful, kindly, generous 
man; for the hard or coarse sayings he 
throws doubt upon, or boldly objects to 
their teaching ; but to the gentle sayings 
that urge to kindliness and thriftiness, he 
lends weight to by some sententious words 
of his own. The following he does not 
comment upon : 

“As the good man saies, soe it should bee ; 
but as the good wife saies, soe it must bee.” 
The hundredth proverb is: “ Beware the 
fox in a fearne bush,” to which he adds, 
*tie,, old fearne of like colour keeps often the 
fox unperceived. Hypocrisy often clokes 
a knave.” 

With which old-world, ever-true motto, 
we leave these lost-sight sayings, now 
once more brought to light in these 
volumes ; that are indeed “an abstract and 
brief chronicle of the times,” through which 
the Berkeleys have lived and reigned from 
1066 to 1618, as plainly set forth on the 
title page. 

One glimpse at the preface of the work, 
which is a noble monument to the compiler, 
will, perhaps, increase the interest that 
may have been aroused by the quotations 
of these proverbs from the labour that their 
writer offers “to the memory of the most 
antient and honourable family of the Ber- 








keleys of Berkeley Castle,” as an “ oblation 
of aservant’s myte and duty.” 

With manly dignity, but with even noble 
words, this servant (as he shrinks not from 
describing himself) commences his prefave 
with: “The custome of those who write 
histories, is to propose in the beginninge 
a modell of the subiect they meane to 
handle; mine is, of noble men and noble 
mindes, whom I will not celebrate aboue 
the merit. Stand or stoope they shall unto 
themselues.” 

The whole preface is worthy to be 
quoted ; but the last paragraph must suf- 
fice, with which John Smythe launches 
himself forth upon his task, 

“He beg noe further fauor or protection, 
than as upright and fayth-full writinge 
shall deserue. In a playne and home-bred 
stile, cleere from passion or partiality, Ile 
freely write the truth I know. And be- 
ginne my story thus.” 

And his beginning must be our ending. 


LAST YEAR. 


Last year, he wrote: ‘‘ The roses blossom red 
And palely white to scent the hot, still air ; 
And then, soft-springing in the garden bed, 
The aromatic pinks, all tall and fair, 
Nod to each other, as the dawn grows clear.” 
That was last year: sad heart! that was last year ! 


Here is the page! as there I sadly trace 
The failing hand, that pain’s keen touch had 
pressed, 
I note the faltering, the increasing space, 
As if the task were hard, then longed-for rest 
Were yet more urgent. Ah! I sitting here 
Remember all this letter said last year ! 


And now I rise—and wander all alone 
Beneath his roses ; when wan night glides by 
I see the moonlight sleeping on the stone 
That marks the spot where he out there doth lie. 
At rest—allone—he who was once so dear, 
From whom that letter came: last year—last year ! 


Is it not cruel how his roses bloom ? 
How lives this letter, though the writer’s dead ; 
How there last on his chair, his desk, his room, 
The flowers he planted—white or pink or red— 
While he is deaf, nor heeds each heart-wrung tear 
That falls as I think of him there last year ! 


How laugh the children, gathering in the dusk 

As love-gifts for each other, sacred leaves !— 
Sacred to me at least. That old-world musk 

We always gathered God! how memory weaves 
Immortal spells ! I feel—I see him near, 
That true, good friend God took from me last year ! 


And yet I am alone: beyond life’s pain 

That friend I loved lies silent—while his flowers 
Rise from the earth, and blossom once again 

As they did blossom in those better hours 
When that which is was but a haunting fear, 
And he was with us still: oh! sad last year ! 


And yet ! if they can spring from out the sod, 
Will he and I not meet and speak once more? 

Thou maker of our friendship: patient God! 
Send me one message from that silent shore ! 

Yet nothing see I, nothing can I hear, 

Save echoes faintly calling—ah ! last year ! 
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STUDIES OF OVER THE WAY. 
A HOUSE IN LAST STREET. 

THOSE readers, who have thought it 
worth their while to wade through the 
histories of my strange experiences, must 
often have set me down as a prosy old 
fellow. I shall not complain of any such 
rating, but I shall ask for a little further 
indulgence, and beg them to defer for a 
little their final judgment, at least till 
they have read the story of the house 
in which I am at present located; and, 
if this narrative does not make every hair 
stand on end, thrill every nerve to the 
borders of frenzy, and freeze all the 
marrow in their bones, they are beyond 
the reach of nervous stimulants. I myself 
have always had a great liking for my 
novels hot and strong. ‘The Italian,” 
“The Mysteries of Udolpho,” ‘ The 
Monk,” “Frankenstein,” these are the 
novels for my taste. They are a trifle 
old-fashioned, but more recent favourites 
of mine are those wonderful stories of Le 
Fanu’s, one in which a man is nearly buried 
alive, and another about a savant who is 
haunted by a horrible little ape with fiery 
eyes, the result of overmuch study and 
green tea. This last is indeed rather absurd 
in its conception, for men who sit close at 
their books, as I do, are the last people in 
the world to be troubled with such delu- 
sions. Whenever I open one of my old 
favourites I wonder how people can ever 
wade through these new so-called novels of 
the historico-religious order; or these 
melancholy maunderings of Mr. Drivell’s, 
from which one discovers, after a week’s 
hard reading, that a certain neutral-tinted 
young lady has decided not to become the 
wife of a young gentleman of the same 
hue, and has “concluded” that they had 
better pursue a separate path through life. 

Well! put all the wonderful horrors you 
ever read into one story, and then multiply 
by ten, and the product will fall infinitely 
behind the tale I have now to set before 
you. The house over the way—which 
stares at me now as I write, with its blank 
windows like dead men’s eyes— holds 
within its four walls a secret so terrible 
that, as I sit down to write, I shrink with 
dread from the task of lifting the veil. 
A nameless horror seizes me when I reflect 
that for weeks I have been living within 
twenty yards of a thing so awful that it 
seems to require a new set of terms to 
describe it; but I must conquer my fears 
and set to work at once. 





Before I took these rooms, I had been 
well-nigh driven out of my mind by the 
noise of the cab traffic, which had been 
turned into my formerly quiet street by 
the removal of some barriers, and I was 
determined to find a street which led 
nowhere. I succeeded toa marvel. Last 
Street runs between two other streets, in 
which the traffic is next to nothing, and 
since I have been here I have never seen a 
hansom cab pass my door, so in the matter 
of quietude it suits me perfectly. Quietude, 
I may remark, is with me now a matter of 
primary importance ; for my sleep is worse 
than ever, and unless I go to my friend the 
chemist for some of his soothing balms, I 
lie awake night after night. Last Street 
stands upon land belonging to a wealthy 
company ; and, looking at its architectural 
features, I should say it must have been 
designed by the Company’s own architect, 
or perhaps by the Prime Warden himsel/. 
The houses are all mean two-storey base- 
ments, with three stone steps before each 
front door. It is painfully, hideously uni- 
form, with only one single break to its 
monotony. Only one house differs in the 
least degree from its fellows, and this one 
exception is my present “ Over the way.” 

Just in front of my windows is a gap in 
the street where one house, considerably 
larger than the rest, stands back ten yards 
or so from the road. The flagged space 
in front of it is shut off from the street by 
a high curiously-wrought iron railing, now 
cankered by rust, and ruined-as to its 
finer details by the coats of paint with 
which succeeding Company’s painters have 
daubed it. In spite of the railings, this 
bit of vacant ground is used by the neigh- 
bours as a sort of common dust-bin. Old 
hats and shoes, broken crockery and 
bottles, and other nameless rubbish are 
deposited there privately during the night; 
and at intervals, when the collection 
becomes excessive, and seems to threaten 
the communications with the outer world, 
the dust-cart comes and clears it away, the 
operations of the dustmen being directed 
by a tall, gaunt woman in a black bonnet 
and shawl, vhom I never see at any other 
time. 

In none of the windows which face the 
street is there ever any sign of life or 
habitation. I once made an attempt, by 
venturing down a mews in a neighbouring 
street, to investigate the rear; but I could 
see only a very small portion of the house 
and just half a window. This was all that 
was not hidden by a projecting outbuilding. 
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The window was open, and I could plainly 
see within the chamber a huge wheel, like 
the fly-wheel of an engine, slowly revolving. 
I cannot describe how powerfully this dis- 
covery affected me. I stood gazing for 
minutes, and should have waited still 
longer in the hope of finding out some- 
thing more, had I not been warned off by 
a stableman, who informed me that ‘‘No 
admittance except on business” was the 
rule in that particular mews. 

I made no further attempt at explora- 
tion ; indeed, it was only by a chance whim 
that I had done so much. So completely 
have I learned to rely on Simpson in these 
matters, that I look to him to do all the 
mystery-elucidating as naturally as a lame 
man trusts to his stick; but from careful 
observation at my window I became pos- 
sessed of further knowledge of a fact con- 
cerning that mysterious house opposite, 
which made me more anxious than ever for 
Simpson’s appearance. This fact was a 
very strange, a very awful one, In the 
course of the day I often noticed a dozen, 
a score, two score people pass into the 
jealously-guarded door opposite, but not a 
single one ever came out. No one ever 
issued from it except the tall woman in the 
black dress, who came to supervise the 
dustmen, and she, as belonging to the 
establishment, does not count. 

About a week after I had become firmly 
convinced of the fact above named, Simpson 
called upon me and seemed, as I thought, 
much pleased that the newmystery to be dis- 
entangled lay so near at hand and did not 
require him to go careering over Europe to 
pick up the scattered threads. He was so 
anxious to set to work and so incredulous 
of any danger that I bade him remember 
that the door opposite, like the lion’s den 
in the fable, showed no footprints coming 
away from it. I entreated him to go 
round to the back and clamber over the 
wall, or effect an entrance by way of the 
area, or down the chimney even; but he 
treated all my fears as groundless, and, 
taking up his hat, bade me good-bye. The 
next minute I saw him ring the bell oppo- 
site. The door was opened by the tall 
woman, and he entered. 

Then followed four days of weary wait- 
ing, rendered yet more intolerable by the 
persistent precaution of that old dolt, 
Clausius. Every morning, as I took my 
seat at the window to await the reappear- 
ance of Simpson, the Doctor would come in 
and sit staring at me with his great, goggle, 
saucer eyes, as if I were a wild animal. 





He would say very little. Iwas thankful 
he had given up talking metaphysics. I 
had given him a crusher last week he was 
not likely to forget in a hurry; but now he 
kept on telling me I ought to go out fora 
walk, or into the country, or have some of 
my friends to be with me, saying he was 
sure ‘‘zere was zomzing ze madder mit 
me.” Madder, indeed! I told him he 
was much madder than anyone I knew 
out of Bedlam, and this made him take 
himself off. I heard him outside mut- 
tering to the landlady ; no doubt he was 
telling her of my brilliant repartee. She 
kept dodging in and out of my room after- 
wards in a most unaccountable way. Per- 
haps she expected that I was going to say 
something brilliant to her, but I wasn’t. 

Ah, what weary days they were! I 
could not sleep at night, though I increased 
my dose of chloral continually ; and all 
night long I seemed to hear the slow beat 
of some great engine keeping time in my 
brain, and to see in the darkness the piti- 
less fall of the great spokes, as I had seen 
them fall inside that back window. At last, 
on the fifth day, Simpson came, and I 
forgot all my troubles as I bade him wel- 
come and prepared to listen to his story. 

As I glanced at Simpson I saw that he, 
at any rate, had not suffered physically in 
his recent adventure. He seemed to me to 
have grown stouter ; a keen, exultant light 
shone from his eyes, usually so calm and 
tender, and his colour was fresh and youth- 
ful. Before he began to speak I could see 
that he had accomplished a great “coup.” 

“T did not look up at the window 
when I knocked at the door opposite,” he 
began ; “ but I was sure enough you were 
following me with your eyes, The door 
was opened by the tall woman, of whom I 
have heard you speak, and as soon as I 
was inside she closed it and fastened the 
lock with a heavy key, which she then put 
in her pocket, The passage in which I 
found myself was long, lofty, and narrow. 
There were doors on the right and left ; 
the former was closed, but through the 
other doorway I could see into a spacious 
room in which a number of people were 
assembled. They were all seated on nar- 
row, wooden benches ranged round the 
walls, and these benches seemed to be well- 
nigh full, There was, indeed, but one 
vacant space—to the right of a little door 
immediately opposite the one by which I 
had entered. The woman ushered me in, 
and, pointing to this vacant space, bade 
me sit down and wait my turn. 
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*“T sat down, and, after a little, my eyes 
having become accustomed to the dim light 
—for there was no more than could pene- 
trate through those dulled panes you see 
over there—I could discern what manner 
of people were there who were my com- 
panions in this strange room. I never in 
all my life set eyes on a more melancholy- 
looking lot. I have attended spiritualist 
séances often. My aunt in Norfolk is a 
Particular Baptist, and I have met select 
parties of her co-religionists round her 
tea-table. I often go to Congresses and 
Conferences, where papers of all sorts are 
read; but on none of these occasions have 
I ever seen so deep a shade of melancholy 
as that which brooded over the faces of 
the people around me. My neighbour on 
the opposite side of the door; the man 
whose turn—turn for what I had not the 
faintest notion—came next, was a tall old 
man with long, white hair flowing down 
upon his shoulders. He sat with his chin 
leaning upon his hands, which were 
clasped on the top of a handsome, gold- 
headed cane. His eyes were restless and 
wild, and he kept glancing nervously at 
the door between us, behind which now 
and then i could plainly hear a passing 
footstep. He was evidently anxious, and 
perhaps impatient for the arrival of the 
moment when the door should be opened 
and his turn should come. 

“ Presently, in obedience apparently to 
some hidden machinery within, the door 
opened, the old man started to his feet, 
and with one glance at the dim light 
struggling in through the darkened window 
—a glance in which there seemed to me to 
be more of terror than of hope—he 
shambled through the doorway into the 
unknown beyond, and the door closed be- 
hind him with a smart, smooth click. The 
next one moved up into the vacant place, 
everyone else followed suit, and I also 
shifted myself a foot or two, making room 
for a new comer, should one arrive, below 
me. I felt a curious muddled swimming 
in my head, for the air of the room was 
heavy with a strange and sickly scent; but 
I was not too much dazed to begin to 
examine more carefully the appearance of 
my companions. All were seemingly people 
of the middle class ; none bore any sign of 
poverty ; and I doubt whether any poverty 
could have produced a look of misery more 
profound than that which appeared upon 
the faces of all. In type they varied ex- 
ceedingly. The man who now sat nearest 
to the little door was small and wizened ; 





but his eyes, dark and piercing, burnt 
bright as live coals. His face was deathly 
pale, as was that of the woman next to 
him—a tall, handsome lady, with delicate, 
clear-cut features. Nearly all were well 
advanced in life, and I myself seemed to 
be the youngest of the party. All this 
time silence the most profound reigned 
throughout the room, broken only by the 
regular thud of a machine of some sort. It 
sounded faint and distant, and was evi- 
dently broken by the intervention of 
several thick walls. Now and then, too, 
another sound—a hissing, sucking noise— 
would make itself heard, and mingled with 
this I fancied I could hear low moans, as 
of a human being in fainting or agony ; 
but on this point I could not be positive, 
The door opened again, and I expected to 
see the white-haired old man reappear ; 
but, no, the other, who had taken his place, 
rose and walked with an unfaltering step 
through the mysterious portal, which was 
immediately shut again. After this the 
turns became much more rapid, and several 
new-comers came and seated themselves 
below me, being conducted to their places 
by the tall, dark woman, who looked at me, 
I thought, with no friendly eyes. At last 
I counted those sitting before me, and I 
found that only fifteen now remained. At 
the present rate in less than an hour I 
should learn personally what lay on the 
other side of that uncanny little door. 

“T must confess that I now began to 
reproach myself for not having made some 
enquiries as to the nature of the house be- 
fore I knocked for admission, but the whole 
affair had seemed so simple and common- 
place ; and, to tell you the truth, I fancied 
you must have been mistaken in your theory, 
that no one who had once heard that 
strongly-barred front door close behind 
him ever issued from it again. Now I can 
quite believe that you are right. I—the 
exception—prove the rule. I was half in- 
clined to ask my neighbour on my right a 
few questions, but then it requires con- 
siderable resolution to break a silence 
which had lasted intact for more than an 
hour, and I did not like to show my igno- 
rance or to pose as an interloper, so I 
held my peace. 

At last I noticed, lying on the bench, 
little red book upon the outside of which 
were the words: “ Rejuvenescence, Dr. 
Thermor’s System.” Dr. Thermor, who- 
ever he was, had written a short preface to 
his book, a new edition I remarked, in 
which he thanked the press and the public 
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generally for the generous way in which 
his efforts in the cause of progress and 
humanity had been received, and ventured 
to hope that the present revised ecition 
would command as general approval as 
had its predecessors. At tho end of the 
preface I noticed that he dated his work 
from No. 40, Last Street, E.W. Now, as 
I had a distinct recollection of seeing the 
figures “40” on the outer door as I 
knocked, I concluded that I was in Dr. 
Thermor’s house, and possibly on the way 
to be fully enlightened as to the details of 
his “system,” whatever it might be. 
Therefore I thought I might do worse 
than gather what information I could 
from the book I held in my hand. 

“This pamphlet was an exposition of 
what seemed to me to be the wildest 
and most extraordinary excursion into the 
by-ways of pathology that ever came under 
my notice, and you know I have had some 
curious experiences in that field. The 
author, Dr. Thermor, M.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Saratoga, began by stating how, 
in the course of medical practice on the 
ordinary lines, he had become convinced 
that there is no absolute necessity for man to 
die ; that there are no conditions insepar- 
ably resident in his physical frame to pre- 
vent him from living for ever, unless he 
should choose to kill himself by intem- 
perance, or become the victim of mis- 
chance. Then followed an account of a 
long series of experiments undertaken by 
Dr. Thermor upon the lower animals—an 
account which would have thrown an anti- 
vivisectionist into a fit—while he was grop- 
ing after the truth. Finally came the an- 
nouncement of success, and the publication 
of as much of his glorious discovery as was 
expedient to the human race. 

“To begin with, Dr. Thermor had satis- 
fied himself that all the ills which plague 
mankind take their origin from the un- 
wholesome food which man puts into his 
stomach, consequently the first step in the 
new system was an entirely new dietary. 
This was not to be uniform. Dr. Thermor 
recognised the wisdom of the saw that 
one man’s meat may be another man’s 
poison, and he proposed to feed his 
patients according to certain peculiarities 
of constitution. The primary aim of the 
doctor was to get the blood into a perfectly 
pure and healthy condition. Up to this 
point there was nothing very revolutionary 
in the principles laid down, or in the 
methods the doctor proposed to adopt in 
working out his almost supernatural pur- 











| pose; but before I had read three pages 


farther I had mastered the details of the 
entire system, and when I knew these | 
confess I felt a cold shudder creeping over 
me, and I wished myself most fervently 
outside that well-bolted door. I learned 
that, when once the blood is restored to a 
healthy condition by simple diet, and by 
the use of certain newly compounded 
medicines, the course of decay in the 
human frame is greatly retarded, aud for 
many years men will, to outward seeming, 
get very little older; but dacay is not to- 
tally arrested. 

Here for a long time was the flaw, the 
removal of which Dr. Thermor regards as 
the keystone of his system—the most valid 
title to honour and reward. He had hunted 
out the causes which led to the deterio- 
ration of the vital fluid, and had satis- 
fied himself that no earthly power could 
remove them. New blood, replete with all 
the qualities of the healthiest organism, was 
his desideratum, and after long and patient 
search he had mastered the secret of its 
composition. A man wishing to enjoy this 
new immortality, must submit to have his 
old worn-out blood extracted, and to be 
supplied with a due quantity of Dr. 
Thermor’s patent in its place. 

“Then the doctor went on to describe 
with horrible minuteness the mechanism 
he had perfected for the safe and painless 
extraction of the worn-out fluid, and for 
the refilling of the veins with the new de- 
coction containing all the elements of 
human blood just the same as Brighton 
seltzer is fabled, so far as chemical com- 
position goes, to be precisely similar to the 
outflow of the German spring; but the 
doctor’s system did not stop here. By a 
long series of experiments he had dis- 
covered that people were dull or lively, 
amiable or ill-tempered, clever or stupid, 
according as their blood was rich or de- 
ficient in certain organic salts and volatile 
ethers. He had carefully tabulated the 
relations between physical structure and 
nerval phenomenon, and now he preferred 
to be able to supply temperaments of all 
kinds to order along with a fresh infusion 
of blood. That is, if a man of excitable 
nature wished to enjoy a calm and un- 
eventful spell of prolonged existence, he 
had only to put himself under the doctor’s 
hands and say beforehand how he would 
like his new blood to be made up. Aman 
who was conscious of his dulness, and 
wished for greater brilliancy of intellect— 
surely this phrase argues that the doctor 
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had been too deeply engaged in physical 
research to study mankind—might in like 
manner be turned into another Ruskin or 
Carlyle. Of course there was a danger 
that the desire for change might not always 
be upward and onward, A judge might 
hanker after the temperament of a fraudu- 
lent trustee, or a bishop might wish to 
know something of the feelings of a Monte 
Carlo habitué, but on this point the doctor 
spoke with no uncertain sound. It was 
true it lay in his power to degrade as well 
as to elevate ; a grain of a particular nitrate 
added, a drop of a certain tincture with- 
held, and the thing was done; but as a 
Christian, as the father of a family, and as 
a churchwarden of his parish, he let the 
world know once for all that not all the 
wealth of the Indies should tempt him in 
this matter one inch from the straight path 
of morality. The human race, if it wanted 
to take advantage of the doctor’s won- 
derful discovery, must make up its mind 
to be elevated. If it desired to travel in 
the opposite direction, it had better go to 
some other practitioner. 

“As I read on I could not help thinking 
what a good joke it would be if you could 
persuade Herr Clausius to submit himself 
to Dr. Thermor’s treatment, and provide 
beforehand that he should be replenished 
with blood rich in all the attributes which 
go to make an acrobat or a jack-pudding. 
The doctor could hardly find any moral 
objections to this arrangement, for the 
change it would propose could not well be 
called a degradation; but, perhaps, I am 
a little prejudiced against Herr Clausius, 
on account of the way in which he persis- 
tently ignores me. 

“All the time I was reading I could 
hear the steady beat of the engine, and 
now and then the ghastly hissing suck- 
ing sound would make itself heard, 
just as though some unfortunate were 
being pumped dry in the adjacent room. 
I had been too much absorbed in the 
contents of the doctor's brochure to 
notice the opening and shutting of the 
little door, the entrance of fresh people, 
and the fact that I had by this time been 
shifted quite round the room, and that 
now only two people sat between me and 
the door of exit. 

‘* At this moment I frankly confess that 
I would have given a great deal to have 
made my way out of this horrible room, 
with its heavy-scented air and tomblike 
stillness. I looked at the window, but the 


heavy iron bars stretched across it told me 





there was no hope on that side. The door 
by which I had entered was indeed open ; 
but now the tall woman in the black robe 
stood by it, glaring at me out of the dark- 
ness of the passage with eyes like those of 
an angry snake, 

“T sat gazing at her like one fascinated, 


when suddenly I was again startled by the | 
soft click of the little door as it closed. | 


The man who had sat next to me all the 
time had passed in, and it was my turn next, 

“‘T can now fully realise the feelings of the 
condemned malefactor, as he listens in his 
cell for the grating of the key in the lock 
on the last morning of his life, Ah! how 
the moments sped along; it seemed as if 
that great wheel which throbbed and 
groaned inside was rapidly measuring off 
the reel the last inches of my thread of life. 
I looked up at the others, who sat on the 
benches behind me. Many more must 
have come in, for the places were almost 
all filled up again. I was beginning to 
count them when, once more, the little 
door opened. I turned my head and saw, 
standing within it, a little fat man clad in 
a white dress, something like a cook’s. He 
fixed his bright, sparkling eyes upon mine, 
and bent his forefinger with a beckoning 
gesture, and I was forced to rise from my 
seat and turn towards him by some strange 
influence. Then a broad smile came over 
his face, his eyes twinkled brighter than 
ever, and he waved his finger backwards 
and forwards two or three times. All 
mastery over my will was by this time 
quite gone. I passed in through the little 
doorway ; the door swung back behind me, 
and I stood at last on the threshold of the 
mystery. 

“The place in which I found myself was 
a lofty, vaulted passage, lighted I knew not 
how. The air was dim with faint blue 
smoke, and scented with the same heavy 
perfume as I had noticed in the room I 
had just quitted. Suddenly, from a door- 
way on the left, which I had not noticed, 
a tall man, dressed in a long flowing crimson 
robe, advanced towards me with a 





Post scriptum, written by Anton Clau- 
sius, Ph.D., of the University of Dummer- 
hausen, and addressed to the editor of ALL 
THE YEAR Rowunp, 

“When I was summoned by the bad- 
news-bearing landlady of my old friend, 
Herr Christoph. Holt, I found him at his 
table sitting quite dead, with this not yet 
finished writing before him. He had been 
working at it when he was by death seized. 
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I find that this paper is only one of a lot, 
all on similar subjects written, and evi- 
dently for publication designed. When I 
through read them I found out the reason 
of my old friend’s altered towards myself 
behaviour. We were friends, good friends 
always, till he the subject of metaphysics 
took up, and for this study his brain was 
not strong enough. It is only men with 
strong brains who can study metaphysics ; 
men with brains like mine. My poor old 
friend thought he had a strong brain ; but 
no! fourteen hours’ reading would put it 
all in a wirr-warr, as we say in German, I 
often, when we were metaphysics discussing, 
used to show him his mistakes, and then 
he would become very angry, and this men 
often do, who the metaphysic study without 
the strong brain. This, I find, is the ground- 
work of his dislike to me. Lieber Himmel! 
it is very strange that any man should 
dislike me; but, as I read the papers, I find 
out another much-more-to-be-wondered-at 
circumstance. My poor old friend, when 
his head by the too much study of meta- 
physics muddled became, would always 
begin to fancy that some strange mystery 
in the house over against his lodgings hid- 
den was. Then, when by his strange 
speculations he had himself madder than 
he was before made, he invented to help him 
find out the mystery over the way a sort 
of phantom, whom he by the name of 
Simpson call, Lieber Himmel! Did ever 
anyone before hear of a ghost named 
Simpson? First he the mystery invents, 
and then he invents the Simpson ghost 
to help him to explain it. This shows 
what comes of studying the metaphysics 
without the strong brain. 

“After I had read through these histories 
I went to visit all the houses in which my 
old friend had lodged, and I made out as 
well as I could who the people were about 
whom he such strange fancies imagined. 
Of course, to a systematic thinker like my- 
self, there was no mystery at all. The 
house where the three Frenchmen lived 
was pulled down and clean gone, so I could 
nothing about them learn; but the old 
man and his daughter were neither Poles 
nor conspirators. The old man was an 
Italian music teacher, and his very talented 
and affectionate young daughter made a 
little money by water-colour painting till 
she got married, and then she was to the 
altar led, not by a Russian attaché, but by 
a smart young stockbroker, who took her, 
and her aged father as well, with him at 
Putney to dwell. 





“The young clerk in Islington he cer- 
tainly did a holiday take after a severe ill- 
ness, but nobody but the Simpson ghost has 
ever heard of the strange reason. The 
gentleman in the Clapham Road he of his 
garden is still very fond; but his face is 
very sad, just as my old friend describes. 
Perhaps it is because he two wives has 
got ; but any man might well look sad and 
by care weighed down, who has to listen 
all day long to the noise of the tramway 
bells in the Clapham Road. 

“The old man in the Horseferry Road was 
not the victim of a terrible secret, as my 
poor friend had imagined ; he was only the 
proprietor of several on the river trading 
between Oxford and London barges, and 
every week his foreman the money to him 
would bring. And this last not quite com- 
pleted, most horrible story about Dr. 
Thermor, is the greatest delusion of them 
all; but that is not to be wondered at, for 
the poor old man took more and more 
chloral every day, and madder and madder 
became. The house opposite the lodgings 
where he is now lying dead, where he saw 
at work the mysterious machinery, was the 
public baths and wash-houses and nothing 
more. The people go in dirty by the door 
in Last Street, and go out clean by another 
way at the back. 

‘‘Mr. Holt, I find from some memoranda 
that he has left, intended to send these 
stories to your magazine, so I feel myself 
in duty bound to forward them ; but I can 
hardly think you will give them to the 
world in your so widely read and much 
appreciated pages. I send with them a 
little treatise of my own, about four hun- 
dred and eighty pages octavo, on the future 
of metaphysics in England, which would, I 
am sure, much more amuse your readers, 
and at the same time raise to a never yet 
attained point of fame, both yourself and 
your illustrious magazine.” 


VICTIMS. 


By THEO GIFT. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
INTO A SAFE HAVEN. 
It was some hours later on the same 
day. The mellow afternoon sunshine, 
piercing the thick foliage of the pear-tree 
in Mrs. Nicholls’s little garden, flickered 
pleasantly among the feathery clematis 
which made a white-and-green bower about 
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the window of an upper room, and lay 
like a splash of gold across the foot of a 
low, chintz-covered couch, whereon, wrapped 
in soft shawls and with her head pillowed 
on Marstland’s breast, lay Vera, her face, 
white as the blussoms of the clematis, filled 
with a kind of joyous peace beyond all 
words, her grey, sweet eyes clear and 
shining with the unclouded radiance of a 
child who, having lost its way awhile and 
found it again, is safely nestled in its 
parent’s arms, 

They were all there, the young husband, 
who had known none of the joys but only 
the pains and responsibilities of marriage ; 
the girl friend, loved so to the last that, 
even when resting in her husband’s arms, 
Vera would have her seat herself on a 
footstool close by, so that she might slip 
her feeble fingers into the warm and 
faithful clasp that had so long and loyally 
upheld them; Madame St. Laurent, wan 
and aged-looking, but striving still to 
foster a faint hope which no one else, alas! 
shared, and drinking in with wistful eager- 
ness every light and shade on the face of 
the child whose agonised appeals she had 
silenced, whose innocent heart she had 
broken in that very room; even Joanna, 
seated a little in the background with red 
eyes and nose redder than ever, and giving 
vent every now and then to an irrepressi- 
ble sniff, which she endeavoured on each 
occasion to turn into a sneeze or cough, 
lest the nurseling, to whom she had always 
seemed so grim, might erroneously imagine 
that she was grieving, and have her own 
happiness damped thereby. 

For, if it is possible for any human 
being to be perfectly happy in this life, 
Vera was then. She had been very ill in 
the morning, seized with attacks of faint- 
ness and difficulty of breathing, hard 
both to endure and to relieve; but these 
had passed away, and she was better, 
“nearly well,” she said—so nearly, indeed, 
that the doctor who had been called in 
turned away at last with a sorrowful shake 
of the head, and told those in charge of 
her that she might see any one, or do any- 
thing, that she pleased. Nothing—not 
even to agitate her—could do her harm 
now, save for the briefest while. 

In truth, however, there had been less 
agitation after all than anyone could have 
supposed ; for even while Vera was resting 
on the evening of her arrival, Leah had 
brought her a loving little note which, at 
the Jewish girl’s suggestion, Marstland 
had written to his wife, telling her that 





his errand had ended so successfully that 
he was bringing Madame St. Laurent to 
Guernsey with him to see her runaway 
child, and convince her of her forgiveness 
and affection; and that, as they would 
arrive on the following morning, Vera must 
be a good child, and eat and sleep soundly, 
so as to be well and strong to greet them. 

Vera cried a little with sheer joy over 
this letter. “How dear heis! How beau- 
tifully he writes! And oh, how good of 
mamma to make friends with him so 
easily!” she kept saying again and again, 
but obeyed with charming docility when 
reminded of the orders to eat and sleep ; 
and, holding the precious missive clasped 
against her bosom, kept it hidden there 
while she slumbered. 

So, after the morning’s seizure had suf- 
ficiently passed away, her first question 
was whether the travellers had arrived, 
and on being answered in the affirmative, 
she entreated Leah to “make her look 
pretty,” and let her be taken out of bed 
and laid on the couch near the window, 
declaring that she could breathe more 
easily there ; and also (with a little con- 
scious blush and smile) that as she could 
not go down to see Marstland, it would 
seem less funny to receive him on the sofa 
than in bed. 

The blush was brighter yet when, a 
little later, he was admitted, and at the 
sight of that shy, exquisite bridal bloom 
lighting the fair wan face with more than 
its old youth and tenderness, the poor 
fellow forgot for one moment all that was 
behind and before him, all the bitter, ter- 
rible past, the shadowed future, even the 
hard lesson of repression he had been so 
long teaching himself,—everything was for- 
gotten, save that this was Vera, his little 
love, the girl-bride of one brief, beautiful 
hour five months ago—and, falliag on his 
knees beside her, he clasped her in his arms, 
calling her his darling, his own precious 
wife, his poor little patient lamb, the while 
he showered kisses on her brow, and lips, 
and cheek, and more than all on that slender 
left hand where his own ring (replaced by 
Vera’s mother herself) hung so loosely on 
the wasted third finger. 

As for the girl herself, she simply gave 
herself up to his caresses with most perfect 
and innocent content, and, nestling in his 
arms, hid her cheek against his coat and 
rested there, happily shielded from seeing 
the tears which, powerful man as he was, 
were rolling down her husband’s face as he 
held her to him. 
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And even the meeting with her mother 
seemed to have been robbed of all harmful 
excitement by that merciful dispensation 
which, by blotting out all memories of pain 
and trouble, had left nothing but peace and 
happiness behind. 

‘Dear, dear mamma, how kind of you 
not to be angry and to come to me!” the 
girl said, stretching out her weak arms to 
her mother, and pressing warm and grateful 
kisses on her thin cheek. ‘I never 
thought you would be so good, after my 
running away and all ; but indeed, indeed, 
Idid not mean to be bad to you, and I 
said ‘good-bye ’ outside your door before I 
came away. I did, truly.” 

**T know—I heard you, my poor child ; 
and I’m not angry, I couldn’t be,” Madame 
said tremulously. ‘It’s you I want——” 
“to forgive me,” she was longing to add ; 
but a quick glance of warning from Marst- 
land checked her, and Vera answered the 
sentence as if it had been finished. 

**Oh, but you will still have as much 
of me, almost, as if I was not mar- 
ried; for you must come and stay with 
George and me, and teach me to keep 
house tidily like you do. Only I don’t 
suppose you ever kept house in a house- 
boat ; and, you know, George promised 
long ago that, whenever we were married, 
he would give me one for my own, so that 
we might live in it all the hot summer 
days. Don’t you think that would be very 
nice }” 

“Very nice, my deary,” Madame said, 
with quivering lips. No one else could 
speak. 

“And Leah is to go with us. 
Leah, where is she? George, won’t you 
call her back? Mamma will not mind, 
will you, mamma? You used to like her 
once, you know ; and it was so good of her 
to come over and take care of me while 
George was away.” 

“1 do like her now, dear. I can’t ever 
be grateful enough for her care of you,” 
Madame St. Laurent answered, her eyes 
seeking Leah’s wistfully. Vera’s face 
beamed with mild pleasure. 

“That is nice,” she said, with the long 
sigh of a thoroughly contented child. ‘I 
don’t think there’s anything so nice as 
everybody being friends. George,” lifting 
her sweet eyes to her husband, “ don’t you 
think I’m a very lucky girl—luckier than 
other girls, I mean—to have all the people 
T love so good tome? AndI used to bea 
little afraid of you once, and of mamma 
too, before I was married. Once, when I 
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was ill—_—..”. She stopped abruptly, and 
added : “ Have I been ill long ?” 

“ Not—very long,” Marstland said gently. 

“No, I suppose not; because it was 
after you went away, and you said you 
wouldn’t be away long. It has been a 
fever, hasn’t it, George?” 

“Yes, my darling; you caught cold 
sitting by the window, and that brought 
on a fever.” 

“ Ah, yes, Iremember. I was watching 
for you to come back ; but it seemed such a 
fine evening, and the hyacinths smelt so 
sweet—— I suppose fever makes one 
forget things, for I can’t recollect what 
came afterwards or—or how Leah came. 
Was I ill then, Leah? It seems sucha long, 
long while ago, and all filled with dreams 
—bad, frightening dreams. Just now,” 
her brow puckering a little, ‘I seemed to 
remember one about mamma—that she 
came in at the door there and stood looking 
at me—oh, such a dreadful look! And 
she said—she said I was not——” 

‘‘Don’t think of it, Vera,” Leah said, 
kneeling down by her, and speaking as 
much in pity for the unhappy mother as 
for the girl, whose face had grown sud- 
denly worn and troubled. “It was only a 
dream, as you said, and the fever is gone 
now, and the dreams too, so you must 
forget all about them. Your mother only 
wants now that you should be happy.” 

The smile struggled back to Vera’s lips. 

“T am happy,” she said softly; “so 
happy that I only wish——” 

‘“‘ What, my darling ?” Marstland asked, 
laying his cheek against hers. 

“Well, I wish we could all go out for a 
walk in the sunshine. See what beautiful 
golden rays are filling the room, and how 
the shadows of the little leaves seem to 
dance and beckon on the wall. It seems 
so silly to be ill and tired when everything 
is so nice and beautiful.” 

“ Are you tired, love? Shut your eyes, 
then, and try to sleep,” her husband said 
anxiously, for the weak voice had grown 
weaker with the last few words, and the 
lips that spoke them were strangely white. 
Vera laughed a little faint, far-off laugh. 

“To go to sleep—vwith you here! 
Wouldn’t that berude? And I wanted to 
say—so much to you.” 

“You shall say it when you wake, my 
precious one.” 

“Only ‘I have had to wait—so long 
already ; for I missed you, even though 1 
was ill I missed you. You won’t go away 
from me again, will you?” 
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“Never again, my darling; never for 
one moment.” 

“ And Leah will come in the house-boat, 
and little Alix—I shall tell her stories. Do 
you remember—how she liked that one 
about Sainte Tryphine? You used to call 
me your Tryphine once ?” 

“That was a foolish name, my dearest. 
‘ Wife’ is a sweeter one. I call you that 
now.” 

“Ah yes, her husband killed her! But 
he—he was killed too, wasn’t he ?” 

* Yes, he was killed too,” Marsland said, 
with sudden, savage sternness. ‘ Don’t 
speak of him, my own one. Rest now. 
Rest in my arms and sleep.” 

“Will Leah take mamma, then, for a 
walk in the sunshine? But kiss me first, 
mamma, that I may feel you are not angry, 
and—Leah !” 

“ Yes, darling,” Leah said, bending down 
to her, and striving hard to answer the 
sweet, smiling eyes with as brave and 
bright a look. Vera lifted one feeble hand 
to touch her face. 

“Dear Leah, how lovely you look, and 
how I love you! I have taken George 
from you, but I am not—going to keep him 
—long. When I am asleep he must go to 
you—when—I am asleep.” 

Her lips met Leah’s in a long kiss as she 
said it; but as the door closed she let her 
head sink back on Marstland’s breast, and 
whispering something about ‘‘so tired,” 
and “a little while,” closed her eyes. 

She was “asleep” already ! 


It is five years later: five years with 
all their changes, their joys, and sor- 
rows, and vicissitudes, and Leah is stand- 
ing one day on the boat-house steps of the 
villa at Weybridge, looking up and down 
the river through the gathering afternoon 
mist. That villa is Mr. Lucas’s own 
property now, Naomi and he having de- 
cided, after the birth of their sixth child, 
that for the sanitary interests of the young 
brood, as well as for the relaxation from 
City cares implied in Mr. Lucas’s piscatorial 
exertions, a country residence easily acces- 
sible from town was preferable to a London 
one. 

Naomi does not mind. Increasing fat 
and family diminish the liveliest woman’s 
zest for dancing and party-going, and 
Naomi resigned herself—as she told her 
mother—“ to give up the world for the 
sake of Lucas and the babies;” but since 
then there have been no more babies, and 
she has grown fatter and more lively than 





ever, while Lucas and the rest of the party 
thrive equally well, not even the fish being 
excluded from the category, unless indeed 
—as Mr. Lucas is sometimes fain to sus- 
pect—they deserted that pleasant bend of 
the Thames in a body at the mere news of 
the arrival “‘en permanence” of himself 
and his rod. 

Leah is often there; as often indeed as 
Professor Josephs can be brought to spare 
her from home, for the old house in Addison 
Gardens is Leah’s home, and Leah is Leah 
Josephs still. In vain has little Rosenberg 
worn himself limp and hoarse, and taken 
to wearing dejectedly sentimental-looking 
weeds in the button-hole of his velvet 
jacket, in the endeavour to induce her to 
change that name for another. 

In vain have sundry long-haired, wild- 
haired, and no-haired-at-all musical geniuses 
hailing from Bloomsbury, Berlin, or Buda, 
joined their persuasions to his in the same 
cause, though on their own account. Leah 
will not listen to any of them. She simply 
says that she does not intend to marry, and 
adds—for the benefit of her family circle 
—that being now an ugly, middle-aged 
woman, she thinks it is high time she was 
let alone on the subject. 

That latter assertion is not quite correct 
in its premises, however. She is not cer- 
tainly as pretty a girl as she was five years 
ago. She would scarcely be a Jewish 
woman if she were; but in some respects, 
in the noble lines of her form and features, 
and the exquisite sweetness and gentleness 
softening what might otherwise have been 
an undue gravity of expression, she is yet 
more beautiful as a woman than she was 
as a girl; and so Lady Hessey thinks each 
time she persuades Miss Josephs to pay 
her and Sir John a visit at their “ place” 
in Lincolnshire, and, watching the charm 
of her face, listening to the glory of her 
voice, wonders what her brother could 
have been thinking of in the past, what he 
can be thinking of at present. 

For, though Marstland has been very 
little in England during the last five years, 
he and Leah have often met during his 
brief visits to the old country, and are the 
best of friends, but nothing more ! 

His partnership with the Kensington 
physician had “been cancelled at his own 
desire while he was still in prison, and 
almost immediately after poor Vera's 
faneral he engaged himself as surgeon on 
board a large emigrant vessel sailing be- 
tween Liverpool and Melbourne, and for the 
next two years and a half devoted himself to 
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the dry monotonous duty of ceaseless doc- 
toring of poor emigrantmen and women, and 
ceaseless ushering of poor emigrant babies 
into the world, managing in the course of 
such duties to bestow so much extra and 
unprofessional kindness and aid on his 
patients and their friends and neighbours, 
that there was a general outcry from 
employers, captain, and passengers when, 
at the expiration of the time named, the 
handsome, sad-eyed young surgeon an- 
nounced his intention of relinquishing the 
sea and joining a scientific exploration party 
into the interior of Australia. 

In truth, however, that dull round of 
self-imposed duties in the way of saving or 
mending life which, when his trouble was 
newest, seemed a better medicine than 
mere idle travel or excitement, grew to be 
unendurably wearisome after a time toa 
man of Marstland’s talents and culture ; 
and when, after an absence of two years, 
he and one other man, the sole survivors 
of a party, all the rest of whom had 
succumbed to hunger, thirst, or native 
spears in the trackless wilds of Australasia, 
returned to England to receive the gold 
medal of the Royal Geographical Society 
as a reward for the labours and sufferings 
which had added a fresh leaf to the laurel 
crown of scientific discoveries, Lady Hessey 
declared that she thought her brother look- 
ing brighter and better than he had done 
since the day when she went down to 
Liverpool to bid him good-bye ere he 
started on his first voyage in the good ship 
Kaikoura, 

She half hoped he might be going to 
settle down at last, and took an early op- 
portunity of asking him if he had heard 
that his friend Miss Josephs had become a 
Christian? Well, not perhaps what she, 
Lady Hessey, would call a Christian, because 
she did not think Miss Josephs had even 
been baptized as yet; but so much so that 
her pet society for the study and strength- 
ening of Judaism among the women of her 
race had come to an end some time ago, 
owing to the fact that the deeper her own 
researches led her into the records of the 
Jewish Church in opposition to Christi- 
anity, the deeper and more fervent became 
her admiration, not only for the latter 
faith, but for its Divine founder, 

But Marstland hardly seemed to be in- 
terested in the intelligence ; and though, as 
usual, spending most of his time with the 
Josephses during his stay in England, he 
only remained there six weeks after all, 
before taking himself off to the south of 





Europe and spending three months there 
in the cholera hospitals at Naples and 
Marseilles, an experience from which he 
had only lately returned. 

It really seemed, Lady Hessey said, as 
if the sight of his old friends and old 
haunts was actually prejudicial, rather 
than the reverse, to her hopes, and by 
re-opening that terrible wound, the depth 
of which she had never fathomed, made it 
more difficult of healing. 

He never talked of it to anyone but 
Leah ; never, by word or sign even, alluded 
to the trouble which had, as it were, cut 
his life in two in the very prime and 
promise of it, and made all that was left 
valueless to him ; nor had he ever met, or 
held intercourse with any member of the 
St. Laurent family from the hour when he 
and Vera’s mother stood keside the grave 
of the girl they had loved less wisely than 
too well, and for the first and only time 
clasped hands in the mutual forgiveness of 
a common heart-break. Leah, however, 
knew well that in all the arrangements 
between them up to that time he had 
shown a quiet magnanimity and forbear- 
ance, which had won him the unhappy 
woman’s hearty gratitude and respect ; and 
on one point he had been quite firm. No- 
thing would induce him to take back one 
penny of the money he had made over to 
“his wife” for the payment of her father’s 
debts. It had been the girl’s own desire, 
one of the few she had ever expressed, that 
they should be discharged ; and every wish 
and word of hers was sacred to him, and 
should be—so he argued—to her parents. 
Whether M. St. Laurent was of the same 
way of thinking is not known; but as his 
daughter’s premature death cut off all hopes 
of his getting any benefit from the de Mailly 
property, and as his debts were neverthe- 
less paid, it is fair to conjecture that he 
did in some manner arrive at recognising, 
if not Marstland’s rights, at any rate his 
duties, as a son-in-law. 

But we have left Leah too long standing 
by the river’s brink, for the autumn was 
drawing in by now, and the evenings 
getting damp and chilly. Leah felt it so 
herself, and after a last glance in the 
direction whither Benjy and Alix had 
betaken themselves in their own special 
dingy an hour back, she gave a very de- 
cided shiver and turned her steps back to 
the house where, as she was pleasantly 
aware, a warm fire and afternoon tea were - 
then awaiting her. 

Something—or rather someone—else 
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was waiting also; for, as she entered the 
drawing-rooth,a tall, broad-shouldered figure 
rose from the arm-chair nearest the hearth 
and answered her exclamation of surprise 
by saying : 

“‘T haven’t been here long. The maid 
said Naomi was out, but you were some- 
where in the garden ; so I came in,” 

“Very sensibly,” said Leah; “for you 
are just in time for tea. I hope you want 
some.” 

“T shan’t be sorry fora cup. Your tea 
is always good. But I didn’t come for 
that. I came—to say good-bye.” 

“Again!” Leah said sadly. She was 
filling the teapot as she spoke, 

“Yes; has my sister told you? She is 
furious with me ; but Ican’t help it. What 
else canI do? You know!” 

“Yes.” The word came sorrowfully, 
but with no surprise, only a full and gentle 
understanding. 

‘‘T have no home here, and don’t seem 
able to make one. I never even have a 
home feeling, except in this house perhaps, 
or Addison Gardens, You give it me; you 
always did. But then I can’t quite quarter 
myself on you indefinitely.” 

“We don’t grumble at your visits,” said 
Leah, with a little smile—one quickly 
quenched, however. 

“T know you don’t; you're too good- 
natured to grumble at anything. I wonder 
if there ever were better people than you and 
your family. She didn’t think so. Leah!” 

“Yes,” very quietly. 

“Where do you think I have just come 
from +” 

“ Not from Lincolnshire ?” 

‘No, I left there last week and ran over 
to Guernsey. I wanted to make sure the 
—the grave was being kept tidy, and to 
plant some white hyacinth bulbs round it. 
She—you remember ?—she liked the scent 
of them.” 

Leah nodded. She did not trust herself 
to speak. 

“T had the old rooms, and I thought— 
I had thought, I mean—I could manage to 
pass the winter there ; but the memory of 
all that past pain made the present empti- 
ness worse. I couldn’t stand it; and yet 
they tell me I must go somewhere. Gull 
says what’s the matter?” for she had 
started and uttered a low cry. 

“Nothing,” she said composedly. ‘Go 
on. What did—Gull say? He—he does 
not think you ill, does he?” But her deep 
bright eyes were reading the rather hag- 








gard lines of his face eagerly, and if he had 
been nearer he might have seen her tremble. 

“Oh, no! only that it is evident that 
old spear-wound, where the Australian 
nigger dug into me, did touch the lungs, 
and that I can’t stand English fogs and 
frosts. He wants me to go to Malaga. 
They’ve written to him to recommend 
them some one to the English practice 
there ; but x 

“Oh! don’t say ‘ but,’” she interrupted 
eagerly ; ‘it’s a pleasant place and a lovely 
climate. Do go there, do. You oughtn’t 
to delay a day if it is as he says; and 
you know there is nothing to prevent you.” 

“Except the old thing, the restlessness 
and loneliness which the very sight of other 
men in their happy family circles always 
makes worse, and which generally ends— 
coward that I am !—by driving me back to 
your charitable fireside for comfort. I 
want to be further away, out of reach alto- 
gether, to resist it.” 

“Why should you?” But her eyes were 
fall, and she dared not look up. 

“Why? For three reasons. Because 
it’s cowardly, as I said, and selfish; be- 
cause it’s a tax on you and yours, and not 
fair to either; and because—because it 
only makes it worse for me, worse each 
time. Leah, dear, you know well enough 
what you are to me, what you have been 
all these years—the best, the truest friend ; 
all that makes life worth living to an un- 
lucky beggar, who has shown too plainly 
already how miserably unfit he was to be 
trusted with a woman’s happiness to dare 
to ask you to trust yours to him. Look 
here, dear, don’t you ask me to stay within 
reach of you, or go on being kind to me. 
It—it only makes me long the more to 
have you altogether, and I know it’s no 
use. I know you're miles too good for me, 
too good every way not to deserve to have 
been first from the beginning with any 
man who was lucky enough to win you. 
And yet I’m such a jealous fool I can’t 
keep away from you, or from hating every 
man that sits down by your side, and has 
a better right to you than myself.” 

*‘ But—if I hate them too!” Leah said 
rather brokenly, for the tears that were in 
her voice. She added after a few minutes: 
“ And it is I to choose who has the best 
right.” 

But he was kneeling beside her then 
with his arms round her, and his head 
resting on her faithful heart, and she got 
no answer—in words. 
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